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4 What is known of them as much er a is 
ae unknown demands their immediate publication, 
NOTES OF THE WEEK It seems certain that the fear we expressed here 
a fortnight ago that agreement was only reached 
as a result of a compromise which surrenders a 
vital British principle was fully justified. It may 
be as well to repeat the gist of the bargain. 
Hitherto it has been the French view that naval 
disarmament should be reckoned on_ gross 
tonnage, the British view that reduction should 
be by categories of ships. The French have now 
been persuaded to adopt the British standpoint, 
but at the price of British agreement to their 
own view of military disarmament. It is on 
this that the surrender has been made. France 
has always maintained that standing armies only, 
not reservists, should be taken into account in 
determining the size of armies; Great Britain, 
on the other hand, held firmly to the view that 
the only honest way of computing military) 


to publish the terms of the Anglo- French naval 
agreement is having serious effects. The result 

@ the many rumours and forecasts that have 
Den cabled to American newspapers from Paris 
iis been to cause a perceptible set-back to Anglo- 
American relations; reports from Washington 
show unmistakably that the agreement is resented 
here. Probably it is misunderstood, and who 
tan wonder, seeing that the affair is being treated 
ty Whitehall with such an air of mystery? It 
Bimpossible to see sufficient reason in the official 
Gtuses given for delay in publication. It now 
pears that the story that has gained currency 
H something behind the agreement in the nature 
& renewed entente is without foundation; but 

/ Me fact that this notion got about and was 


T HE continued reluctance of the Foreign Office 


{ f f strength is to count reservists in the reckoning. 
it Wlieved in the United States (where official | If this fundamental principle has been abandoned 
| direles have even gone so far as to fear an| the agreement is not a good but a bad day’s 
Anglo-French understanding to pool naval| work for disarmament and peace. It is true 
ops in certain circumstances) is proof enough | that the reconciliation of the French and British 
- folly of continued silence. The terms of | views om naval disarmament ends a deadlock 
agreement should be published without | that has been one of the main hindrances to 
| itther delay, | success at Geneva; but an agreement that left 
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France dominant in Europe aad_ secured 
no proportionate advantage for this or any other 
country could not be regarded here as a diplomatic 
success. 


It is particularly unfortunate that this 
unnecessary irritation of American feelings should 
have occurred on the eve of the signature of the 
Kellogg Pact. With the Pact itself we deal in a 
leading article. Opinion in this country is strongly 
in its favour and the Government are equally 
wholehearted, though their less than tactful 
handling of the preliminaries may have made 
them seem to Washington not to be so. The 
Government view, and the nation’s view, are well 
expressed in the letter that Lord Cushendun has 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“ The treaty, as the American Secretary of State 
has wisely warned us, may not immediately and 
finally banish all war from the earth,’’ he wrote, 
‘* but it will be the most impressive declaration 
ever made by mankind of a determination to 
preserve peace, and will inspire the nations with 
confident hope, such as they have never had till 
now, of deliverance at last from the sickening 
abomination of war.’’ That is well said and well 
meant, and well-meaning in this instance is bound 
to imply to some extent well-doing. The value 
of a moral gesture of this sort, if intangible, is 
real; a nation cannot set its signature to a 
document such as the Kellogg Pact without the 
fact making some difference when things are put 
to the test. 


If emphasis were required of the need for any- 
thing that will lessen the chance of war it would 
be found abundantly in the results of the air 
manoeuvres that took place over London last 
week. It is plain to all that this or any other 
city with its inhabitants and treasures can be 
blown to smithereens in the course of a few nights, 
and that no means of defence, existing or prospec- 
tive, has any power to prevent it. On the morrow 
of the raids the news comes to hand of a new 
British aero-engine which it is estimated will make 
bombers thirty miles an hour faster than the 
fastest existing fighter; so that the immediate 
balance in favour of the attackers tends, if any- 
thing, to increase rather than diminish. The war 
of the future will be one in which every man and 
woman and child will be cannon-fodder equally 
with the troops; it will be capable of wiping out 
civilization as we know it. This has often enough 
ye said : to-morrow in Paris something is to be 

one. 


In face of such facts it is scarcely credible that 
a former Minister should put forward, and 
a responsible British newspaper support, a plea 
for more commercial flying in England on the 
ground that “‘ every civilian air liner is a potential 
bomber.”’ This is the view of Captain F. E. 
Guest, M.P., once Air Minister, as reported 
and applauded in the Daily Express. Let us 
have more civilian aviation by all means: we need 
it. But we need it because of the undoubted com- 
mercial advantages aviation will presently have, 
not because at a given signal the sky can be made 
black with converted bombers. 


This gem of reasoning was called forth by the 
report that aGerman company is planning anair line 
linking Europe to Queenstown via Hull, Liy 

and Dublin, thus saving between thirty-six ang 
forty-eight hours on the transatlantic journey 
This, certainly, is serious and significant news 
Incidentally it is one more reminder of the 
uselessness of war and the illusions of victory, 
The new German bid is a direct outcome 
Versailles. Germany was prohibited by th 
peace treaty from building an air for, 
consequently all her aerial initiative and resources 
have been flung into the development of civilian 
flying, with the result that she is now far ahead 
of any other European country in commercial air 
lines, and looks like gaining an_ established 
supremacy. 


Imperial Airways, Ltd., the British commercial 
flying corporation, is said to have been offered the 
Irish service and to have refused it. Imperial 
Airways has this week for the first time declared 
a dividend, but it is apparently unable to face the 
financial risk of developing this new and poten. 
tially highly important line. Rather than let it 
pass into foreign control the Government should 
offer the British concern a larger subsidy. We 
must look ahead in this matter. Germany is 
immensely helped in the race for civil flying 
supremacy by her geographical position. The 
development of flying will increasingly rob 
Britain of thé similar advantage which helped to 
give her supremacy on the seas; if aeroplanes can 
take passengers direct from Vienna or Berlin or 
Rome to Queenstown or even the Azores, the value 
of British ports will diminish. A new era in the 
world’s carrying trade is just beginning. It is of 
the utmost importance that this country should 
get and keep control of her share in it. 


The Prime Minister’s appeal to employers is the 
more likely to have good results because it is 
made, not by a mere politician, but by one who 
has played a part in industrial life and is well 
aware of the difficulties of employers. Indeed, it 
has already produced results. But, as he would 
be the first to admit, the utmost to be hoped from 
it is slight mitigation of unemployment. Nor is 
there any one means by which the evil of 
unemployment can be abolished. Transfer of 
labour and emigration can only alleviate the 
situation; extended safeguarding can help only 
within somewhat narrow limits. We see it once 
more urged that a great deal could be done by 
raising the school-leaving age by one year. 
Though there is doubtless much to be said for 
that change, when the country can afford it, on 
purely educational grounds, its introduction into 
the present discussion strikes us as 
disingenuous. At the moment the main problem 
is not how to reduce the numbers of very young 
persons entering the employment market, but how 
to find work for adults whose whole experience 
has been in industries now incapable of using 
them, amd who are not qualified for any other 
skilled or semi-skilled tasks. Recent official 
investigation proves that juvenile unemployment 


is relatively slight and is not increasing. 
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Last week the British and French Ministers in 
Sofia pointed out to the Bulgarian Government 
the importance of dealing firmly with the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, which, 

jotic as it may have been in its early years 
when Slavs in Macedonia suffered under Turkish 
misrule, has long since become a danger to 
Bulgaria in particular and to the Balkans in 

eral. It is significant that Italy has not only 
stood aside from this démarche but has even gone out 
of the way to emphasize her respect for Bulgaria’s 
independence and the danger of any attempt to 
disband the Macedonian organization. One can 
understand that, from the narrow national point 
of view, Italy should look with disfavour upon 
any signs of Bulgaro-Jugoslav rapprochement, 
but there have been strong suspicions that she has 
gone so far as to finance the Macedonian 
organization’s campaign of political assassination. 
This strange refusal to join with Great Britain 
and France in their joint effort to secure peace in 
the Balkans will inevitably add to these dangerous 
suspicions. 


We commented six weeks ago on the peculiar 
tactics by which M. Venizelos, violating the 
truce between himself and M. Kafandaris, 
assailed the Greek Government on the debt 
settlement with France and forced resignation. 
He has the reward of an ingenious though not 
yery scrupulous policy in an ample majority. So 
far as this means the extinction of royalist aspira- 
tions and a stable republic it is to the good. But 
the remarkable talents of M. Venizelos are not 
accompanied by qualities which inspire confidence 
among sober observers of the condition of his 
country. We can only hope that he will now 
abandon the practice of dramatic intervention in 
aflairs, generally after a proclamation of retirement 
or of neutrality, and will utilize his power to pro- 
mote what Greece chiefly needs—the foreign 
capital which cannot be forthcoming in adequate 
quantities or on favourable terms so long as his 
course of action remains incalculable. 


Vulnerable at many points, it was the fate of 
Lord Haldane to be mortally damaged in political 
teputation by attack against the one point at which 
he should have been proof. In whatever had been 
done before the war to avert military disaster, to 
secure Great Britain time for her full effort on 
land, Lord Haldane had taken the lead. His 
“clear thinking,” his creation of the Territorials, 
his organization of the Expeditionary Force: to 

se things it was due that Great Britain was able 
9 intervene on the Continent with speed and 
liect and had ready to hand a sound basis for 
the vast expansion which followed. But 
Mob opinion, incited by papers worthy of 
their public, saw in him nothing but the 
dupe of Germany, the man whose “ spiritual 
home ” was in the enemy country. His War Office 
Work apart, Lord Haldane was a very distin- 
Suished without being a positively great lawyer, 
and we suppose a good deal more than an eminent 
amateur in his chosen fields of philosophy. An 
intelligent love of good living tempered the quali- 
lies which Scottish and German Universities, the 


law and philosophy, developed in him. But it 
would be idle to pretend that he was at any time 
a figure appealing to the public. When the unjust 
attacks on him began, there was no reserve of 
popularity to draw upon. Many of his assailants 
seemed, indeed, to be able to count on hitherto 
unexpressed prejudice against him. Whatever 
controversies were aroused by another eminent 
figure lost to the nation this week died down long 
ago. As the biographer of his uncle, Macaulay, 
and in other literary capacities Sir George 
Trevelyan was widely and justly honoured, 
wifhout question of his right to rank among the 
finest workers in his own department of literature. 


There is room for two opinions on the wisdom 
of publishing ‘ The Well of Loneliness ’—the 
novel on an unnatural theme by Miss Radclyffe 
Hall, which has been withdrawn from _publica- 
tion at the request of the Home Secre-~ 
tary—but not for more than one on _ the 
manner in which its withdrawal was brought 
about. We are in general strongly opposed 
to censorship and at war with the type 
of mind that confuses art and morality. There 
is nothing to be said for the view that the confines of 
literature must be restricted to the tastes and 
requirements of the young: it is the business of 
those who watch over the young to protect them 
from undesirable influences. In this instance the 
attack which led to the suppression of the book 
was made in terms of abuse so extravagant that 
they amounted to an insult to letters—or would 
have done had they not been an insult to the 
intelligence. If the booksellers are to be believed, 
this entirely disinterested blow for purity 
stimulated an immediate and enormous demand 
for the book. Decency was a good deal more 


outraged by the protest than it was by the 
book itself, 


It seems not impossible that cricket may be on 
the eve of its greatest revolution since the legis- 
lation of overarm bowling. The conservative 
elder statesmen of the M.C.C. are alarmed at 
the condition of the first-class game and are 
meditating a plunge in the direction of reform. 
This particular change has, it is true, been dis- 
cussed twice before—in 1887 and in 1901. But it 
is now suggested that it should be made the 
subject of experiment in the county champion- 
ship of 1929. The previous experiment in 1902, 
which ended very inconclusively, was tried only 
on the minor counties. If the leg-before rule is 
altered next season so as to allow of any amount 
of break on the off-side we may expect a number 
of reversals of form. But we may also expect the 
younger and more lively batsmen so to remodel 
their style of play as to make the game altogether 
brisker and more sparkling. If there were any 
prospect of the reform adversely affecting club 
cricket we should have ample reason for 


condemning it out of hand. But club-cricketers 
do not depend to any great extent on their pads 
and there is little likelihood that they will be 
much incommoded. Australian opposition may 
be formidable but should not be allowed to be 
decisive: it would be better to sacrifice the Test 


matches than to sacrifice Cricket. 
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LE PREMIER PAS 


EXT Monday there will be signed at Paris 

what Lord Cushendun has described as 

‘* the most impressive declaration ever made 
by mankind to preserve peace.’’ It will be noticed 
that he does not even except the Covenant of the 
League, and some may wonder why, for in elabo- 
ration and in binding legal force there is no com- 
parison between the old Covenant and the new 
Pact. Why has it been thought necessary so soon 
after the Covenant to sign a new Declaration 
vague and general where the other was particular ? 
The difference between the two is one of mood. 
The main object of the Covenant was to set an 
international authority with power to legislate on 
the relations between nations. It laid the founda- 
tions of a new Jus Gentium and bound the nations 
to coerce the offenders against it. Its ultimate 
sanctions were those of physical force; the peace 
was to be kept in the last resort by the threat of 
war on the offender. The treaty of Locarno was a 
local application to the frontiers of France and 
Germany of the same threat of punishment for 
the violator of their peace. But the distinction of 
the new Pact is that it has no sanctions except the 


moral disgrace of breaking a solemn pledge, and 
is concerned, not with what measures shall be 
taken with an offender, but with the creation of a 
new spirit in international relations. 

It has been well said that the sanction of the 
law is not the courts and the police but the 
conscience of the individual citizen, whose loyalty 
to the law is so great that it is only in very excep- 
tional conditions that an appeal has to be made 
to it. The Pact to renounce war strives to create 
some international equivalent of that peaceful and 
orderly instinct which is the foundation of national 
life. Things are already in a pretty bad way when 
it becomes necessary for the average citizen; to call 
in the police or for the nations to invoke the coer- 
cions of the Covenant. The new Pact begins at 
a point long anterior to that at which the pro- 
_ visions of the Covenant can be invoked and seeks 
to inspire the normal day-by-day conduct of 
States towards each other. 

The genesis of the Pact was in a proposal made 
by M. Briand for a bilateral agreement between 
France and the United States not to go to war with 
each other in any circumstances. But it is so diffi- 
cult to imagine an occasion of war between the two 
countries that such a limited understanding would 
have had little meaning except to prejudice 
America’s freedom of action if she wished to help 
anyone with whom France might be at war. Mr. 
Kellogg, by appealing to the world for a general 
agreement, completely changed the moral content 
of the proposal. Incidentally, the procedure 
adopted in these negotiations has been a powerful 
argument for reasonable publicity in the conduct 
of diplomacy. It is conceivable that the project 
might never have been brought to completion but 


.ordinary working days. 
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for the driving force of the opinion which 
created by the publication of the negotiations a 
successive stages; the strength of public opinion 
probably surprised no one more than the authors 
of the project. Diplomatists are so afraid of bej 
overruled by public opinion when it disagrees wit 
them that they always underrate its enormoys 
reinforcement when it agrees, and our own Forej 
Office is now probably the worst offender of an 
by its secrecy, as witness its strange policy of sup. 
pressing the substance of the new Naval A 
ment with France. Above all, Foreign Offices 
always undervalue the force of the ideal in inter. 
national affairs and that is another argument fo, 
publicity, for the judgment of democracy, hi 
fallible in particular issues, is almost infallible on 
great issues of moral right and wrong. 

But it must not be supposed that the Pact, 
because it registers a solemn promise and dispenses 
with sanctions, is a mere piety reserved for high 
days and holidays and without contact with 
Faith without works is 
dead, and while the Pact is in form little more than 
a confession of faith, it none the less binds the 
signatories to act up'to it. It will be the business 
of Governments, and of the peoples whom they 
represent, to establish as many points of contact 
with current politics as possible. No nation can 
sign away its right to defend itself if it is attacked, 
but no nation that has signed this declaration can 
without disgrace pursue a policy which gives 
another nation the right to say that it is being 
attacked. Nor is it a vague principle of policy 
that is thus accepted as binding. In the hands of 
Parliament it would be a new weapon that could 
be used most effectually to restrain ambition or 
heedlessness and it would throw on any Govern. 
ment the duty of proving that its policy would pro- 
mote peace. For it would be mere hypocrisy 
to sign a declaration repudiating war as an instru 
ment of policy unless each Government at the same 
time resolved to pursue an active and constructive 
policy of peace. 

It has from the first been the intention of the 
promoters of this Pact that it should not be a 
pious aspiration merely, but should be followed 
up by other agreements general or partial that 
should translate its principles into practical 
politics. One example may be given. The 
original description of the Pact was that it was a 
measure of outlawing war. Outlawry is not 
capital execution but a species of exile from the 
protection of the laws. The outlawry of war 
might take the form of excluding it from certain 
districts. In this sense war has been outlawed 
by the naval disarmament of the Great Lakes of 
North America. If this Pact were followed by 
an agreement to neutralize the North Atlantic 
or certain parts of it, that would be an extension 
of the sentence of outlawry. We are not now 
arguing that this is a desirable or practical policy, 
but only giving it as an example of how an 
outlawry Pact might be worked. War, again, 
might be outlawed from certain tracts of the aif, 
or zones on either side of the frontiers might be 
neutralized. Since the last war the area within 
which war is an acknowledged institution has 
been vastly extended. Formerly it was in two 
dimensions only, but since the ciacawes of the 
secret of flight it has been in three. Formerly, 
again, war, so far as actual violence went, was 
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, telation between Governments and armed 
forces only; now the old distinction between 
combatant and non-combatant has broken down, 
and women and children in raided towns are as 
liable to be killed as a soldier on the battlefield, 
and no special degree of guilt attaches to the 
killing. If the new Pact could only redeem to 
the territory that since the last war has 
been annexed to the operations of war, it would 
justify its description as an outlawry of war. 
Other ways in which the Pact could be 
translated into constructive peace policies will 
readily occur to the ingenious, and there are no 
jimits to the beneficent results that might follow 
if we applied to peace and its problems one 
tithe of the energy and ingenuity that are now 
devoted to preparation for war. With the 
signature of the Pact next Monday the door to 
real peace work will stand invitingly open. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR RAILWAY 
DIRECTORS 


N the last week or two the railway companies 

have shown a new liveliness in their efforts 

to meet the competition of the roads. In a 
good many instances they have reduced local 
fares to the level of or below those of their rivals 
the omnibuses, and they have announced a wide 
extension of the week-end ticket system. It is 
now possible, for example, to travel with a 
week-end ticket by any train on a Friday and 
teturn by any train on a Tuesday, and the 
minimum first- and third-class fares to which the 
week-end ticket system applies have been consider- 
ably lowered. The companies are certain to find 
these concessions profitable, and it is to be 
hoped the experience may encourage them to 
develop the enterprise in other and broader 
directions. There is a great deal they yet can 
do to tempt back passengers to the railway 
Sations, and it is not confined to a_ recon- 
sideration of fares. 

We have used the words “tempt” and 
“tailway stations ’’ deliberately. The average 
English railway station is not a tempting 
place; it does not lure the public across its 
threshold. There is considerable psychological 
lMportance in this aspect of the fight between 
the railways and the roads. If the railways 
teduce their fares to the level of those charged 
by motor-coaches they will then be in a position 
0 offer prospective passengers a rail journey 
at the same price as by road, and very much 
faster. But often, particularly at holiday time, 
Speed is not an important consideration with the 
Passenger, so that this inducement. may not in 
Practice be so advantageous to the railways as 


| seems. Given, then, a rough equality in 


these things, what additional bait has one side to 
fer which the other has not? The average 
Passenger likes to enjoy his journey: if he is 
ging on a holiday he likes the journey to be 


part of the holiday. In a motor-coach he is 
sure of a seat and a comfortable seat; he is sure 
of fresh air and a good opportunity to see the 
scenery of the countryside. Moreover, his motor- 
coach takes him to the centre of his destination, 
perhaps to his very door. In other words, a 
motor-coach journey may be a definite pleasure. 
It is here that the railways are at a disadvantage, 
but a disadvantage that they could largely over- 
come. A railway journey’ in, for example, an 
ordinary coast-bound train is certainly not a 
treat. (The luxury trains that run to the North 
and West are unrivalled for comfort and elegance, 
but these are exceptions. We are writing of the 
trains by which the common herd, which con- 
tribute the bulk of the railways’ passenger revenue, 
have to travel.) The carriages are often over- 
crowded, stuffy and far from clean. Now we 
come back to the stations. 

As an inducement to gloom and depression it 
would be difficult to find the equal of the English 
railway station. It is dirty, draughty and 
dejected. The waiting rooms are badly heated 
and ventilated, and abominably furnished. The 
seats are hard and uncompromising, even as the 
faces of waiting passengers, who sit, intimidated 
by so much ugliness and emptiness, as though 
in an ante-room of torture—all silent and all 
damned. Or consider the railway-station buffet. 
The railway buffet is probably more responsible 
than any other agency for making the word 
** Refreshments’’ one of the most abhorrent 
in the English language. It is a_ repellent 
chamber into which, if there were any alterna- 
tive, no one would ever risk entry. Such is 
the poison of monopoly that it has remained 
unreformed down the years; now it may 
be that road competition will see it changed 
for the better. Not only is station food 
unappetizing and lacking in variety: it is also 
dear out of all proportion to the amenities 
offered. The railway bun has been a stale joke 
among Englishmen for three generations, and 
it is time the Directors saw the point of it. 

The companies would do much to brighten 
travel if they were to take this subject seriously 
in hand. There does not seem to be any reason 
why a station buffet should not be so well 
managed, cheerful and varied of tariff that it 
would attract custom from other than those who 
happen to be travelling. In this way a small 
but not unwelcome additional revenue might be 
netted. The railway companies are faced with 
such stern competition that they cannot afford to 
ignore even the smallest points in considering 
how to recapture their deserters. They will 
find it will pay them to study the psychology of 
the traveller and to make his journeys a cheerful 
reality and a pleasant memory. There is 
romance and adventure in travel, but little enough 
of either—except adventure of the wrong sort— 
in the average railway journey. The atmosphere 
of the road is cheerful, of the railway grim and 


determined. Much could be done by brightening 
the stations. 
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THE PARA-TYPHOID EPIDEMIC 


LTHOUGH the science of physiology is of 
A comparatively recent birth, empiric dietetics 

must, in the very nature of things, have formed 
a part of man’s traditional knowledge from his 
beginning. Many ancient attempts at the codification 
of this knowledge and experience were made by early 
sanitarians, the most elaborate that has come down 
to us being embodied in the Mosaic code. It has 
been argued that the remarkable survival capacity 
of the Jewish race, in defiance of circumstances that 
would have wiped out a less persistent strain, is in 
large part attributable to their continued observance 
of the detailed hygienic rules which their great leader 
shrewdly incorporated with their religious rites. The 
books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deutero- 
nomy are full of axioms and precepts—in large part, 
of course, of Egyptian and Chaldean origin—the 
value and importance of which have been scientific- 
ally explained only within living memory. Like any 
modern advertiser of clothes or cigarettes, Moses 
recognized the subservience of humanity to the con- 
ception of good form. ‘‘ Wherever the right people 
meet,’’? there—he succeeded in impressing on his 
followers—is this code observed. Thus we read: 
“* Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself: 
thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is within 
thy gates that he may eat it: or thou mayest sell it 
unto an alien.’’ From which we may gather that 
some of our modern food dangers have a long 
history. 

The recent outbreaks of illness apparently result- 
ing from food infection have, naturally enough, led 
many people to speculate as to what is needed to 
secure, under modern conditions, a reasonable degree 
of innocuousness in our food supply—not only at its 
origin but also on its arrival in our kitchens or on 
our tables. We may assume that, in the original 
environment of man, our forbears lived from hand 
to mouth; so that comparatively few and simple rules, 
almost instinctive in their nature, sufficed to protect. 
But directly man migrated to other climes, where 
periods of plenty alternated with scarcity, some method 
of food preservation became necessary. The develop- 
ment of modern cities and of crowded industrial popu- 
lations, far removed from direct contact with adequate 
food-supplies, has carried this situation much further. 
To-day it is idle to denounce the use of artificially- 
preserved foods. In their absence life on its present 
scale could not continue. Food preservation being 
necessary, the great question for scientists, food pro- 
ducers and distributors, statesmen and housewives, 
is how most effectively and most harmlessly to carry 
it out. 

Heat, cold, and certain chemicals have all been 
employed; and each, on occasion, has its peculiar 
uses. Recently a veto has been placed on the general 
use of chemical preservatives, and the coincidence in 
time of the enforcement of this prohibition with out- 
bursts of food-caused illness has suggested to many 
people a causative relation. Two disease outbreaks, 
really distinct in nature, are being popularly confused 
—the food-poisoning epidemic that lately occurred 
among the London police, and the more extensive 
one of para-typhoid fever in London and the Home 
Counties. In neither case does the evidence seem to 
lead to the conclusion that the anti-preservative regu- 
lations have anything to do with it. The para-typhoid 
bacillus contemptuously laughs at 0.4 per cent. of 
boric acid—the highest amount formerly added to 
cream (the substance blamed for the para-typhoid out- 
break); and it is difficult to think of any chemical 
that would safely have destroyed the bacillus 
enteritidis in the ham responsible for the police 
epidemic. Neither of these germs is destroyed, or 
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even hindered in its growth, by mild antiseptj 

as alone can possibly be added to food ‘intent 
human consumption. 

As a germicide, heat is more effective than most 
chemical preservatives available; but, unfo 
the toxins of the Salmonella bacilli are highly resigtan, 
to heat; so that Pasteurization or even boiling is, in 
their case, little more of a safeguard than boric acid, 
If these bacilli are present in food, either thro 
diseased state of the animal from which the food x 
derived, or by subsequent contamination from oy, 
side, they multiply with great rapidity in warm 
weather such as we have lately experienced while 
giving rise to none of the obvious changes manifey 
to taste or smell, such as we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the idea of decomposition. Indeed, mere 
decomposition may be relatively innocuous; it is 
specific bacilli and their toxins that are really 
dangerous. 

It is to be presumed that the cream to which the 
present epidemic is attributed was contaminated by 
the para-typhoid organism after separation from the 
milk; as those who took milk only seem to haye 
escaped. Some years ago, an extensive epidemic in 
the High Wycombe district was traced to ice-cream 
that had been cooled amid insanitary surroundings, 
and afterwards sold from barrows in the street, 
Cleanliness, in the strictest sense, is certainly of even 
more importance than any form of chemical or phy. 
sical sterilization. 

Now that Pasteurization has generally replaced the 
addition of boric acid as a means of keeping mik 
and cream sweet over the unavoidable interval 
between the cow and the consumer, it is to be 
regretted that efforts are being made to rescind the 
official regulations which so lately came into force. 
One may question whether much harm, in actual 
fact, resulted from the use of boric acid in the pro 
portions formerly employed. But when we remember 
that boric acid is a cumulative poison, not fully elimi- 
nated from the body for five days at least, we may 
be sure that some people must have been seriously 
injured in health through the habitual taking of foods 
thus preserved. Quite small doses of boric acid 
cause gastric irritation in certain individuals, and 
notoriously it is a dangerous drug to people suffer- 
ing from nephritis. Children, in particular, are liable 
to injury, direct or indirect, from the taking of unspect 
fied amounts of substances sufficiently potent to be 
effective as inhibitors of bacterial growth. 

One thing is certain. The food supply of a modern 
city cannot be left to the interplay of conflicting self- 
interests of individuals. It is more, rather than less, 
official supervision that is needed. It should be not 
merely difficult, but impossible, to offer for sale mn 
any form the flesh of diseased animals. More con- 
trol should be exercised over the preparation of made- 
up foods for sale, and premises where such manu- 
facture is conducted should be registered and effec- 
tively inspected. Then, again, there is far too little 
provision of means for refrigeration, cold storage and 
cold transit; and, now that our railway companies 
seem to be awakening from their long sleep, they may 
be reminded that they, also, have a very im 
part to play in this reformation. A vigorous educe 
tional campaign is called for, not only among the 
vendors but also among the buyers and domestic 
handlers of food of every kind. We are hygienic 
ally and aesthetically ill-bred and ill-trained in this 
matter. 

Lastly, there should be compulsory notification 
every case of food-poisoning, whatever its nature 
followed by immediate expert investigation; not % 
much with a view to finding scapegoats and appor 
tioning blame, as to educating the uninformed 
compelling the careless. 
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RURAL HOUSING 


By L. F. EAsTeRBROOK 


problem are often rendered quite worthless by 

failure to realize that it is divided into two 
distinct problems : (1) the housing of agricultural 
workers and (2) the housing of other rural workers. 
Thus one county that recently built 250 rural 
cottages under the 1924 Housing Act found after- 
wards that while the greatest need for houses was 
to be found among the farm labourers, only twelve of 
the 250 new tenants were of this class. Forty houses 
were occupied by persons of private means and no 
occupation, the remainder by grooms, postmen, 
school teachers, railway employees, etc., the reason 
being that the new houses had to be let at 6s. per 
week rent, which is more than the average farm 
labourer can pay. He comes in a distinct category 
because of his low wages, because of the “ tied 
cottage’ system, and because of the custom of 
allowing him to live at an uneconomic rent in lieu 
of wages. 

The housing of other rural workers need not here 
be considered. Houses can be provided for them 
under the 1924 Act at a fair rent which they can 
pay, and at no cost to the local rates, since 
virtually the same sum is received in rates from 
the new houses as is paid out for the local contri- 
bution under the Act. The following figures fairly 
represent the cost of building a three-bedroom 
non-parlour house : 


CapiTaL EXPENDITURE 


of the rural housing 


Land su 20 
Building 430 
Expenses 20 
Total £470 
IncoME 
Subsidies : 
Exchequer 0 0 
Rates ... 315 0 
1415 0 
Balance 160 8 
£30 15 8 
& 
s. d 
Loans : 
£20 Land—80 years at 5% 1600 
£300, Building, etc.—40 years at 5%... 15 0 0 
Sinking Fund 28 5 
£150, Building, etc.—60 years at 5% ... 710 0 
Fire Insurance ... ood 070 
Repairs, Voids, Management (approx. 25% 
£30 15 8 


The balance represents the rent that must be paid 
—in this case 6s. 2d. per week without rates—and 
if local rates are 5s. in the 4, it will be seen that 
the local authorities are 5s. 2d. per annum in pocket 
from each new house built. . 

But the man earning 3os.. or even 35s. per week 
tannot afford to pay 6s. 2d. per week for rent, and 
tis for the very reason of the unremunerative rent 

agricultural workers can afford that fewer 
cottages are being built for them than for any other 
in the countryside. No figures exist, but the 
enquiry of 1913 found that 120,000 new 


were needed in rural areas, of which 11,116. 


were supplied between 1924 and June, 1927. The 
timbers built between 1913 and 1924 must be 
t negligible, and cannot equal the number 
old cottages that must have become unfit for 
lubitation since 1913. Only a small percentage 


of the 11,116 can have been supplied for agricultural 
workers—the class most in need of them—and it 
does not need very much observation to find out 
that many hundreds of agricultural families are 
living in the worst conditions of squalor, 
unhealthiness and overcrowding. In the village 
where | live the housing is far better than in most, 
but even here I know a cottage with a living room, 
a kitchen-scullery and two bedrooms that houses a 
man and his wife, two boys, two girls and a lodger. 
The lodger works on the farm where the head of 
this family works, and he could not be lodged any- 
where else. Their drinking water is drawn from 
a well, twelve yards from an earth-closet that does 
duty for two cottages. 

Since 1913, the shortage has become further 
aggravated by the growing custom among the well-to-do 
of buying rural cottages for week-ends. In a free 
community anyone ought to be at liberty to buy a 
week-end cottage who wishes, but in such a 
community it ought also to be possible to house those 
who work on the soil in conditions of health and 
comfort at least comparative with those of the 
beasts which they tend. If the full powers of local 
bodies and the Ministry of Health were 
conscientiously exercised to-day, quite 20 per cent. 
of the agricultural workers would be homeless 
to-morrow. It should not be forgotten that rural 
and urban housing are intimately connected, for a 
shortage of houses in the country leads to over- 
crowding and shortage of houses in the towns, also 
to accentuation of urban unemployment. 

The 1926 (Housing Rural Workers) Act, while 
not concerned with the provision of new houses, 
has attempted to meet one aspect of the situation 
by empowering County Councils and County 
Borough Councils to grant landlords two-thirds 
of the cost of reconstructing or improving 
agricultural cottages up to a maximum grant of 
#100, and it embodies a valuable definition of an 
agricultural worker which the 1924 (Wheatley) Act 
would have been all the better for including; but 
landlords and farmers at the present moment cannot 
afford even their one-third share in many cases, and 
it will not rebuild the thousands of unfit cottages 
that ought to be demolished, nor will it build the 
new agricultural cottages that the provisions of the 
Wheatley Act cannot get built at an economic rent 
for farm workers. 

Closely bound up with the housing problem is 
the question of the tied cottage. Tied cottages are 
cottages that are let by the farmer to men who work 
for him, and they must be vacated as soon as 
employment by him ceases. It is a necessity for 
every farmer to have some cottages of this kind, 
for if the farmer is to look after his men properly 
and conduct his farm efficiently it is essential for 
him to have somewhere to house his labour. A 
farm with all its cottages occupied by men 
employed elsewhere would soon become unworkable. 
The farmer must have some of his men living on 
the spot. On the other hand the system is capable 
of considerable abuse. It gives the employer great 
power over his men by allowing him to make a man 
not only workless, but homeless also, at a single 
stroke, and it is responsible in the villages for more 
bad feeling between capital and labour than any- 
thing else. Not all employers are men of goodwill. 
Particularly is the system open to abuse when 
cottages in the village are bought up and tied to 
farms also. It is a difficult problem, especially as 
some cottages in the village are often to all 
intents and purposes farm cottages for the farms 
surrounding the village. The tied cottage system 


cannot be entirely abolished, and the only remedy 
seems to be to build more cottages for agricultural 
workers that are not tied, and set some limit to the 
tieing of cottages that are obviously not part of a 
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farm’s equipment, and therefore lose most of their 
essential excuse for being tied. 

But this brings us no nearer to the problem 
of building cottages at rents which farm workers 
can afford, and no feasible solution to it has yet 
been put forward by anyone. It may be that 
building costs will fall sufficiently for cottages 
to be built to let at 4s. to 5s. per week including 
rates, and I understand that in one or two districts 
cottages rented at 4s. 6d. per week have been built. 
But this is not likely to happen yet on any large scale, 
and the need is very insistent. It would be better 
if the farm worker could be put in a position to pay 
a full, fair rent for his dwelling instead of the 
present system which allows the employer to deduct 
a maximum of 3s. per week rent for leasing a tied 
cottage to one of his men. This is an uneconomic 
rent for the employer and aggravates the problem 
of building new untied cottages, while it tends to 
make the worker feel unduly dependent upon the 
goodwill of others and disinclined to take much 


personal interest in the upkeep and general condition 
of his home. 


_ GREENWOOD 


By RosEMARY BLACKADDER 


’ y E are perched on a high tree-ladder. Leaves 
W screen us from below and leaves are above 
and all about us. Green leaves, and green, 
sweet-smelling pine. Between the younger trees 
grass is springing, wild nettle and a host of small 
Alpine flowers whose names _ only bespectacled 
botanists can know. For sixteen hours the strong 
sun beat down, and now in the cool evening all the 
forest things give out warm, living scents, and stir 
a little where the breeze comes up the valley. 

We are waiting to shoot, and make no noise, but 
the silence is made up of many quiet sounds. Bees, 
here and there, below in the flowers, a wood-pecker 
tack-tacking on a rotten birch, the far-away clank of 
a goat’s bell and a thrush, clear and incessant in the 
next tree top. The waterfall belongs so much to the 
landscape that we do not hear it any more, like the 
accustomed ticking of a clock at one’s bedside. Up 
to the North overhead are bare, bleak mountains, 
their rocks and crevices familiar, for we have 
scrambled over them with all the nails in our boots 
and fingers on the chamoix-trail. To-day has been 
too hot for such climbings and runnings, such crouch- 
ings and crawlings and jumpings. Better here in 
the cool tree-top, waiting passively for buck, even 
though one gets a stiff neck from craning to watch, 
and a stiff back from not moving, though one’s legs 
go to sleep and ants crawl up one’s arms. 

Living in an Austrian ‘‘ Jagd Hiitte,’’ one is 
thrown on what is called one’s own resources—on 
milk and black bread and venison and, candlelight— 
with cold water to wash in. The cold water 
is an exaggeration. There is hot water, scented 
divinely with wood-smoke. So that to appear 
with shining morning face is easier than to 
appear wise, unless it be such wisdom as_ the 
nice turning of an omelette or cleaning of a gun may 
call for. And no face could help shining, so lovely 
are the mornings, so quickly the sun comes over the 
jagged edge of the hills and the birds call drowsily 
in the Bunt-trees outside the wide windows. 

Then Lisel with the hot-water aforesaid in a huge 
copper-jar, her red curls tied under a white handker- 
chief, her eyes answering green to the small green 
checks all over her apron. She is the keeper’s 
daughter, and when she is not carrying water for us 
she hoes lettuces in the garden or herds cows on 
the higher slopes. She is crisp like the lettuces and 
lazy like the cows and bangs down the jar and rattles 
at the tin-bath till every vestige of sleep is gone. 
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The hours slip slowly past, uncounted, for though 
we have three beautiful and ancient clocks their beauty 
and antiquity is all there is tq it and none of then 
has ever been known to move a hand in the g 
direction. When we are hungry it is lunch time. 
when the sun is high, time to rest in the shade; anj 
when night comes, time to light candles and 
fires and stare at the moon. And evening finds 
crouched in the tree-top, waiting for our buck. Thig 
is the place and the hour that he comes down to fea} 
But nothing stirs. Not even a rabbit or a squirrel make. 
a leaf quiver and we wait straining to see among th. 
stems of the trees. At last on the edge of the high 
ground a small red head moves cautiously and 
among the birches, nibbling here and there at a green 
twig. a Geis ”"—a deer, comes in a cautiog 
whisper from Andreas, the keeper, crouched doy 
below us against the tree trunk. Andreas is seye 
foot long and very beautiful, but just now he has 
contrived to make himself look like a small green egy 
curled up into God knows how many uncomfortable 
twists of limbs and boots and leathern shirts unde 
his all-enveloping Loden cape. Every morning he 
gets up at three, just a little before the dawn, an 
walks with the sun all over the hills, watching the 
movements of chamoix and deer. He steps, I suspect, 
from one mountain top to another, so huge is his 
stride, so mighty his size in boots andi the distances 
he covers. 

The small deer steps delicately among the birch 
stumps, lifting each slender leg as precisely and grace. 
fully as a clock-work top. Now and then she jerks up 
her head and looks anxiously to each side, sniffing 
the air nervously. It grows darker and the golden 
sickle of the moon hangs over her head. The 
is pale, greenish over the dark wood. Soon it wil 
be too dark to shoot. O, buck, only stay away another 
small hour, a half hour, and then you will be safe. 
Leave her, your charming friend, to nibble her birch 
twigs alone, only for an hour alone, and then you 
can slip down over the hill to join her and run with 
her all night among the noiseless woods, black in the 
shadow and golden silver up towards the moon A 
cock-chafer hums past, the goat bell is still tinkling 
far away. Our tree-ladder creaks as we carefully shift 
a leg or an arm. No other sound, no movement. 
We are unreal figures on a Gobelin, stitched fan 
tastically in dark threads, leaf against shining lraf, 
mountains and tree stems huge behind and in the 
foreground the timid deer, waiting for her buck. 
‘* Krooach, Krooach.” Suddenly his loud, unmis 
takable cry comes over the hill. The little deer lifts 
her head and answers, then browses on_ happily. 
‘* Krooach.” He is nearer. From which side of the 
clearing will he come? We hold our breath and dare 
not move. The sharp coughing bark, a rustle of 
leaves, and there he comes, stepping quickly and 
lightly down among the young pines, running a little, 
towards the deer. His coat is grey still from the 
winter and we can scarcely see him in the half light. 
Don’t shoot. Let him live. For Heaven’s sake, don't 
shoot. BANG. The deer jumps into the air as if the 
bullet had hit her in the heart, and then she is away. 
Alone. The buck is dead. 

We run over, struggling up the hill, to where he 
lies. Quite still, for he died at once. There is very 
little blood to mark where the bullet went in so deeply. 
His beautiful head hangs over a tuft of juniper, his 
eyes wide and clear as if they still could see, but the 
delicate nostrils and gentle mouth are’ motionless. We 
look down aghast. Andreas is delighted; he wrings 
our hands and sticks a sprig of green in our hats. 
Then he rolls up his shirt sleeves and gets down 1 
his gruesome job. He slits up the fine, soft skin 
with his hunting knife and carefully hauls out the 
shining insides, bright with red blood. The 
stares at'a flowering bush with amazed eyes and cares 
not a whit. Among the white flowers the thrush 
sings over again what he sank before. Draggled and 
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bleeding on the grass lies the heart that danced so 
vickly a few minutes before, the lungs that panted 
jor the cool, delicious air. Stopped. Dead. Like an 
orchestra when the conductor lays down his excited 
paton, each several instrument lying silent and help- 
’ only there it stops on purpose and here the 
music was struck out of the strings by hazard, by 
To kill living things is silly and inexplic- 
able enough, but more silly, more unexplainable is this 
iness of chance. 
if the buck had come a few moments later it would 
have been too dark to shoot. If he had gone down by 
the other side of the trees we should not have seen 
him and he would still have been chewing green things 
contentedly with the deer. O terrifying, enormous 
iht of destiny that hangs on a leaf. Every step 
with hidden consequence. On this side of 
the wood a mosquitq in the ear, over there a bullet 
in the heart; and always the bullet comes unexpected, 
yndeserved, from unknown hands, in a moment of 
offending happiness. ‘‘If ’twere now to die, 
‘were now to be most happy,’’ then not the thunder- 
bolt and curtain—but often, far worse, we smart in 
fingering pickle to the end of the play. 
Clearly we are envied of the gods. The Greeks were 
ight. Nothing irritates them so much as vBpus. 
But Agamemnon probably had his mind on nothing 
more vain-glorious than a hot bath when he stepped 
aross the fatal carpet, and iBpis is not so much 
conceit as the sign of content, the rest on the top 
of the mountain, the first breath coming up after 
diving, the careless-happy kiss—‘‘ I am God. I am 
Ged!’”? you cry in yourself unthinking, and forget 
jor a moment to be afraid, to be humble. Then the 
pullet. Not at all when you challenge Fate. Not 
when you shoot lions in Abyssinia or fish for 
iligators in the Orinoco or rescue damsels from 
dragons. That is what is called ‘‘ tempting Provi- 
dence,” and it nearly always works. Providence 
delights in being tempted and treats you with most 
gentlemanly fairness, respecting the rules of the game. 
“There is no danger to the man who knows what 
liie and death is ’’—that is to say, none that he does 
tot know of and respect—take a risk with your eyes 
open and ten to one you will pull it off. Sit in an 
amehair with your eyes shut, your feet on the man- 
telpiece, ‘“‘ now I am safe ’’ in your heart, and Fate 
wil knock at the door with a disastrous telegram, 
or lift the roof off with a whirlwind, or break the leg 
ol your chair and so your back. All these things she 
ddights to do. She breaks the neck of the steeple- 
jack by putting a piece of banana peel on his bed- 
oom floor. Ninety and nine times she watches the 
light-rope dancer hurtling himself at her head in the 
sou perileux and then she kills him with a bad egg 
a tired mushroom. Cesar home from a hundred 
wats she brings to ruin with a germ in the nose. To 
lim that hath she gives another, and against him that 
las nothing at all she marks minus. She sends a 
tw lover to Helen in Troy and from the freckled 
mikmaid with red hair she snatches her only 


But what a good thing. If things happened exactly 
they ought everything would be as dull and unin- 
ltésting as the street and house numbers to a New 
York postman. We should always know exactly 

lay round the corner and what came next. So 
in the end really we do get our own back, and 

“ee over the gods themselves. For to them there 
S00 delightful and alluring uncertainty. They never 
fi stand under the plum tree and wonder whether 
plum will drop into their mouth or into the river, 
™@' then whether, if they swallow the stone, they 
til get appendicitis or not. Or, having thrown it 
tay, if it will grow into a new and lovely tree for 

pleasure or hit the son of the Geni in the eye 

“d bring a thousand disasters on their head. 


THE DISILLUSIONED 


By J. B, PRIESTLEY 


T was our experience at the circus last 
| afternoon that compelled me to 

reflect upon this matter. Even the children 
were disappointed when we actually visited that 
circus. For weeks we had been staring at the 
coloured bills, across which was pasted the 
startling slip: For One Day Only. There was 
a most artful crescendo of this bill-posting. 
Every day the children announced that they had 
seen new pictures of the circus and thereupon 
reported fresh wonders. Elephants and tigers 
and ponies and clowns and cowboys, all superb 
in the three-colour process, claimed more and 
more space on our hoardings, from which 
auctioneers and estate agents and other dull 
fellows were banished. Nero and Heliogabalus 
themselves, if they had caught a glimpse of our 
hoardings, would have decided to stay on in the 
town, 

Now I do not say that it was a bad little 
travelling circus, but I do say that it was 
certainly not the circus of the coloured bills. 
There were no lions and tigers at all. Instead 
of a whole crazy regiment of clowns, there were 
only two, and they were rather dingy fellows. 
The cowboys turned out to be the men who had 
first shown us to our seats, and though their 
hats and boots undoubtedly came from the Wild 
West, between these extremities all three of them 
were too homely for our taste. Where was the 
long procession of elephants, each of them as 
big as a house? There were only two elephants 
and they seemed quite small after those monsters 
of the hoardings. ‘‘ I think they must be young 
elephants,’’ said one of the children. ‘‘ They’re 
awfully small, aren’t they ?”’ 

I do not say that our visit was a failure. 
(The two younger children have been circus 
ponies ever since and do nothing but trot round 
in circles.) But I do think it would have been 
a far greater success if we had never seen all 
those lying pictures. Our hopes were raised too 
high, so that disappointment was inevitable. 
The children naturally assumed they would see in 
reality all that the poster artists and the printers 
had contrived for them. They are still puzzled 
about it. They invent excuses for the 
proprietor. The other elephants must have gone 
for a walk or run after the missing lions and 
tigers. Forty clowns or so—and those that have 
the nicest costumes too—must not have been 
feeling very well. It is almost pathetic to hear 
them thus excusing the cunning old fabulist. 
These children are growing up in a world of 
artful advertisement. Only the other day, one 
of them, who can read quite nicely, chanced to 
read an advertisement of some domestic 
commodity and cried: ‘‘ Mummie, it says it’s 
the best in all the world. Why don’t you buy 
some ?’’ Here was -this precious stuff, the best 
in the world, to be had for the asking, and we 
were stupidly doing nothing about it. Soon she 
will realize that the matter was not quite so 
urgent as she imagined. Even now she may be 
thinking in secret that perhaps the man who 
owned the circus and put out all those false 
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pictures of it had simply taken her in. Disillusion 
is already dogging her footsteps. Scaled 

This is, I understand, an age of disillusion. 
It is also an age in which the business of 
suggesting that many things are perfect has 
become a highly organized trade or profession. 
I suspect that there is some connexion between 
these two facts. Consider our position. Men 
have always dreamed of perfection, but in past 
ages they did not think of perfection as existing 
at all in the ordinary world. It was always 
somewhere round the corner. If you could find 
your way into the Garden of the Hesperides, 
to the Isles of the Blest, to that secret Avalon 
where there was neither rain nor snow, then there 
you would come upon life made perfect. If you 
were a poet, a: dreamer, an idealist, you found 
a quiet corner and thought about these beautiful 
places. If your wine was sourer than usual and 
your new tunic was shredding away, you 
shrugged your shoulders, then remembered that 
in the Hesperides cr Avalon all the wine was 
unimaginably delicious and tunics lasted just 
as long as you wanted them to last. I do not 
doubt for a moment that in those days merchants 
concocted their fables and hucksters cried up 
their wares most monstrously. But there was 
certainly no elaborate machinery for pointing 
out that all manner of things were perfect. 
The whole world was not told to Drink 
Aristides’ Wine and Never Have a Headache, 
that Trunk Hose from Richard Whittington’s 
Wear For Ever. There was no large-scale 
attempt to introduce the Philosopher’s Stone or 
the Fountain of Youth into every home. It was 
not generally understood that the payment of a 
first instalment or even the filling in of a coupon 
would anchor the Isles of the Blest outside your 
front door. 

Nowadays we do not believe that life that is all 
goodness, truth, and beauty is being lived some- 
where beyond the nearest mountains or the 
western seas. All the enchanted islands have 
vanished. We have even stopped singing about 
Dixie, which I take to be one—and apparently 
the last—of these ideal realms. But have we 
suddenly forgotten how to dream of perfection ? 
I think not. There is no perfect life going on 
round the corner, but now, surely, it is even 
nearer than that. In front of me, at this moment, 
are two magazines, one English and the other 
American, the kind with shiny paper and 
expensive advertisements; and in the pages at 
the beginning and end of these magazines I 
find reports of life that has been made perfect. 

I do not know where to begin. When I turn 
over these pages I am bewildered, mazed with 
good news. Reflect upon the irritations, the 
boredoms, the long grinding tragedies, of this life 
of ours. Be brave for a moment and remember the 
dismal antic of our bodies; our fatty tissues and 
acids in the stomach, our gout and dyspepsia 
and startling blood pressures, our failing sight 
and thinning hair and rotting teeth. Keep 
steadily in mind the days when you have not 
been able to entertain yourself and the nights 
when you have not been able even to entertain 
your friends. Think how we suffer from clothes 
that do not fit, boots that wear out, raincoats 
that drink like sponges, tobacco that burns the 
tongue, whisky that is new and raw, cars that 
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will not take hills in top-gear, mattresses that 4 
nothing but sag, and trains that are always hy 
All these, from the huge miseries that ¢oqy 
crashing into our lives like a rhinoceros to fy 
little irritations that bite like mosquitos, hay 
disappeared. The people here know nothing 
about them. They are as gods. Look at i 
women—seven foot tall, beautifully, slende 
exquisitely gowned and hatted, their hair » 
cunningly and crisply waved! Look at the mg 
—so ruddy of cheek and bright of eye, so brog 
and square in the shoulders, so astonishj 
tailored and laundered! What domestic felig 
they enjoy! ‘‘ Welcome home!’’ they cry, fo 
ever smiling and holding out their arms, 

Examine the children—they are calle 
‘* Kiddies here—and notice their apple-cheeks 
their sturdy limbs, their playfulness that never, 
never turns into naughtiness, into stamping and 
screaming. In winter they sit in front of bright 
fires (Coal, Gas, Electric) and listen happily j 
the World’s Masterpieces of Music; they reeling 
in chairs so marvellously sprung that they would 
never get up out of them if they did not knoy 
that upstairs were the most comfortable mattresses 
ever offered to the public and instant sleep 
induced by a cup of Whatisit. In summer 
sprawl on gamboge sands by the side of a royal 
blue sea, in perpetual sunshine, and have to hand 
pipes that will mot crack, the aristocrat of 
cigarettes, bottles of elixir (various brands); and 
the men look more god-like than ever, 
because their hair has been fixed for the day by 
a little cream; the women, fully protected against 
sun-burn, are dazzlingly beautiful and gracious; 
and the Kiddies, well stuffed with a miraculous 
breakfast food, are growing an inch a day— 
and all their clothes are growing with them, 
(Even the suitcases are quietly expanding in the 
box-room.) And winter or summer, _ their 
watches never go wrong and their shoes never 
pinch; they never worry or mope or quarrel; 
they never sicken and die. And this, we are 
told, is not Avalon but our own world. 

Alas! we are for ever discovering that it is 
not our own world, that try as we may—sending 
off at once, refusing all imitations, filling in 
coupons, paying first instalments—we cannot 
reproduce the life of these people in the 
advertisements. There is always a catch. We 
are always being taken in. There are only two 
clowns and two elephants. Thus, living in an 
age of advertisement, we are perpetually dis- 
illusioned. The perfect life is spread before us 
every day, but it changes and withers at a touch 
—never a Snark, always a Boojum. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these col s of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


‘* THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG” 


SIR,—In one of your recent issues I saw a letter in 
which allusion was made to ‘‘ the medieval doctrine 


the divine right of kings.” What was that ‘ medieval 
doctrine ”? 
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Cardinal Hergenréther (‘ The Catholic Church and 
Christian State,’ Eng. trans., 1876, vol. ii, p. 237) 
aid, “ It would be hard to find a Catholic theologian 
gho has opposed the doctrine that sovereignty is of 
The only vexed question is whether it is of 
God immediately, or mediately through human agency 
uthe choice or consent of the people.” That ‘‘ vexed 
question,” however, makes all the difference in the 
to the actual political facts!—for, if power 
gmes ‘mediately, through the choice or consent of 
the people,” then rulers are subject to the democracy, 
wen though it is held that that democracy is the organ 
gf authority coming ultimately from God. Hergen- 
dither added (p. 239), ‘‘ The origin of the power must 
rly be distinguished from the bearer of the power ; 
the power itself from the person holding it. All are 
that authority comes from God; but not its 
conerete form, nor him who holds it.” 

Moreover, in medieval times the civil power was 

iged to consider its relationship to the power of the 
Church, and of the head of the Church—the Pope. 
“Throughout the Middle Ages” (again to quote 
Hergenréther, p. 184), “‘ and long afterwards, the 

inence of the Church over every earthly king- 
fom was uncontested. It was recognized that the 
wder or rank of societies differed according to their 
ed or aim; that the end of the Church was the higher, 
indeed the highest conceivable, and that the temporal 
must be subservient to the spiritual.” The highest 
expression of this conception was in the Bull Unam 
Sanctum of Boniface VIII (1302), in which it was 
declared that ‘‘ there are two swords "—the spiritual 
md the temporal, and that magistrates must wield 
the latter (the civil authority) ‘‘ at the beck and 
illowance of the priest ’’ (ad nutum et ad patientiam 
sacerdotis). 

It is surely clear that, in the Middle Ages, there 
was no room for such a theory as, was held by our 
om Stuart kings, by which the monarchy’s “ divine 
fight” was uncontrolled. In the Middle Ages it was 
controlled at least by the superior authority of the 
Church, and also sometimes by the democracy, so far as 
democracy existed then. I doubt whether any authori- 
tative medieval theory would have condoned a position 
sith as that maintained in ‘ The First Part of the 
Sermon against Wilful Rebellion,’ in the Homilies of 
the Elizabethan settlement of English religion, which 
sid that absolute submission must be given to 
Kings, however evil, the only remedy against bad 
mes being to pray for them: ‘‘ Nay, let us either 
deserve to have a good prince, or let us patiently 
sifler and obey such as we deserve. And whether the 
prince be good or evil, let us, according to the counsel 
ithe Holy Scriptures, pray for the prince, for his 
continuance and increase in goodness if he be good, 
ad for his amendment, if he be evil.” 

No doubt many medieval tyrants had, such an abso- 
ism in mind : for example, the Emperor Frederick 
I, who (Hergenréther, p. 33) ‘‘ took his stand on a 
tespotic law of King Roger, which declared it sac- 
filege to dispute the judgments, deeds, ordinances, or 
tunsels, of a king, or the fitness of those chosen or 
~ponted by him.” Such tyrants, however, were 
opposed to the prevailing sentiment of their times, 
iid were certainly opposed to the Church. 

main difference between the medieval times 
adours is that in old times the mass of the people 
™S grossly illiterate, so the only real check on kings 

MS the Church and the Pope; but now we have a 

y capable of exercising judgment. 


I am, etc., 
Highbury, N.s 


J. W. Poynter 
COAST CUSTOMS 


SIR,—Y our reviewer in his survey of two West 

books—‘ Akan Laws and Customs’ and 
in Akan Law ’—implies that tribal land 
"a West African Colony (British) may be bought 
iii sold. I have yet to learn that any such practice 


obtains in British West Africa. Probably among all 
African tribes land is communal in the first instance, 
family property in the second, and tribal rights in 
this respect are carefully safeguarded by the Colonial 
Governments in West Africa. A native community 
may lease its land, but the conditions of the lease 
safeguard native rights very carefully and the term 
of the lease is invariably short. It is a fact that in 
some colonies prospectors and planters have given 
up in despair the struggle to obtain a lease 
unhampered by restrictions made on behalf of the 
native. The phrase ‘‘ purchase money of the 
land ’’ is, I cannot help thinking, an error. Land 
in a West African British protectorate cannot be 
purchased. 

That your reviewer finds so many contradictions 
in these books is not surprising, but that a West 
Coast tribe should have advanced to the stage of 
keeping a Tribunal Record Book is as gratifying 
as it is surprising. Such books, however, should not 
as yet be taken too seriously. But as a laudater 
acti temporis your reviewer might bear in mind that 
West African natives are pernicious litigants, that 
up till quite recently the Chief and the Tribal 
Authority gathered in all the legal fees which were 
assessed at the caprice of the Chief: that betting 
up to any amount was allowed on the result of the 
case, that the bulk of the Chief’s revenue was very 
often derived from his court fees. These abuses of 
procedure have now been remedied. It is further 
interesting to consider the labyrinthine litigation 
that is inevitable in a polygamous community that 
knows nothing of ‘‘ purdah”’ and is too good- 
natured to enforce known Mohammedan penalties. 
Proof of misdemeanour is difficult when there is a 
question as to whether it is ‘‘ lawful to marry two 
sisters.’? Uterine sisters is probably meant, but 
even so the court has nothing to rely on beyond the 
mother’s statement. ‘‘ That you are my son,” said 
Falstaff, ‘‘ I have thy mother’s word for it—as also a 
certain villainous cast of the eye. .. .’’ 

Undoubtedly the tribes of British West Africa 
are undergoing a transformation, but those 
responsible for it will gladly accept the responsibility. 

I am, etc., 
CoasTER ”’ 


SYMPATHY WITH CRIMINALS 


SIR,—I heartily agree with your article on the 
Brighton reprieves. Perhaps the Home Secretary 
was subconsciously influenced by the morbid 
sympathy with criminals which is so marked a feature 
of the age. One paper deliberately caters for this 
sort of thing. Flamboyant articles, purporting to be 
written by criminals or their relatives, are constantly 
appearing. In some the supposed merits of assassins 
are extolled in a way that would be excessive in the 
case of a canonized saint. Relatives are apparently 
in constant touch with representatives of the journal, 
who appear to have no time for the relations of 
victims. I am reminded of the Hull crowd which 
savagely assaulted a man who appealed for sympathy 
for the hapless orphans of a murdered widow. 

Another point. It may be as well to remind the 
chaplain of Pentonville prison that it is not one of his 
official duties to give flowers to murderers. This 
kind of thing was done in the case of the Islington 
baby-farmers twenty-five years ago, and it does 
not need repetition. 

I am, etc., 
ARCHIBALD GIBBS 


THIS SWIMMING BUSINESS 


SIR,—Somewhat irritating is the atmosphere with 
which the picture papers seek to envelop that 
enjoyable, but quite commonplace amusement— 
swimming. 
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We have presented to us endless views of ‘‘ happy 
(it is always ‘‘ happy ’’) girls enjoying their swim,” 
“these happy girls know how to keep cool after 
their swim ’’—all showing teeth, one arm rigid to 
heaven. Their doings must be shown in relation of 
time to their swim; ‘‘ happy girls enjoying a 
cigarette after their swim’’; ‘‘ happy party riding 
before their swim.’? Why never before or after 
bus rides and train journeys? If sea or river be 
near-by, delight of the infantile variety is insisted 
upon and we have ‘“‘ Eager for the spray ’’ illustrated 
with a quartet of grown-ups hand-in-hand scampering 
to the water; similarly ‘‘ surf frolics,’’ ‘‘ sand 
larks’’ and so on, with the joie de vivre natural 
enough to ages 15-20 illustrated in terms of the 
bassinette. 

One is induced to suspect that the editors, for 
some obscure reason, really regard bathing out of 
doors as a shade naughty and, while using that 
merchantable quality, seek to seem conscious only 
of the girlish happiness. 

I am, etc., 
A. S. 


THE THEATRE 
TASTE AND TOYS 
By Ivor Brown 


She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Goldsmith. Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith. 


Signor Mariani’s Marionettes. New Scala Theatre. 


E think of the eighteenth century as 
W eminently a period of taste: there is still 
enough of the old Adam in the new London 
to remind us of the Whiggish calm, elegance, and 
proportion which the moderns cannot recapture. But 
perfect as the age could be in its pursuit of balance 
and of a splendour both leisurely and rational it was 
far below our own in sympathy. It could understand 
little greatness but that which it so discreetly fashioned. 
It was contemptuous of the past and would turn 
vandal with the lightest of hearts. I cannot believe 
that there was any campaign for the preservation of 
Tudor buildings in Georgian London; the attitude 
to history was one of disdain. We now strive amid 
increasing difficulties, and yet with some success, to 
keep a Stonehenge from spoliation; the eighteenth 
century permitted, without a protest, the almost total 
destruction of the far grander monuments of Avebury, 
to which megalithic cathedral Stonehenge has been 
fairly described as a mere parish church. And so 
with many things wild or tempestuous. If the men of 
reason left their admirable firesides to see a play they 
might find Garrick playing Lear with a happy ending, 
or ‘ The Tempest’ turned into a ballad opera, with 
additional lyrics, in the manner of their own period. 
Such was the instructed opinion of the time. 
Therefore it may be said that the Victorians who 
ragged and gagged in the classical comedies of the 
eighteenth century were only doing unto others as 
those others had done to others before. The serene 
and self-sufficient taste of the Georgians did not 
encourage a backward glance. Their successors were 
no better endowed with artistic courtesy or the pious 
desire to understand what dead authors intended. 
Hence, when one dips into dramatic criticism even of 
the eighteen-nineties, it is to find Walkley denounc- 
ing Wyndham for his disrespectful antics with Gold- 
smith, and G. B. S. protesting against the ‘ Mohock ’ 
stage-management, which turned a Sheridan setting 
into a bear-garden for the groundlings. A whole lair 
of traditional gags and business was incrusted on the 
surface of the old texts; indeed, owing to one form 
of carelessness and another, the texts themselves were 
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bad enough. It is our own age, so often Scolded foy 
impiety, that goes reverently to work in seekj 
original intention. The combined scholarship and 
stage-sense of Mr. Crompton Rhodes are applied ty 
the safeguarding of Sheridan, while Sir Nigel 
fair, when he turns to Goldsmith, abolishes the inter, 
polations and restores the original comedy d 
long submitted to an almost alien farce. 
He cannot, of course, restore everything. The 
of speech used on.the eighteenth-century stage mug 
have been more careful and precise than anypi 
with which we are now acquainted. At any rate, in 
Cibber’s time the insistence on correctness of diction 
was absolute: even such great ones as Mrs, 
and Mrs. Oldfield had had their careers menaced 
weakness of elocution. No young lady could the 
smile her way into success, or be a drawili 
of the profession; if she failed in clarity of diction 
she might have to leave the stage for years ¢ 
renewed training, and perhaps for ever. Cibber gives 
direct evidence of this vigorous discipline and ther 
is no reason to suppose that the standard weakens 
rapidly after his time. The playgoers were connojs 
seurs of acting (or of a peculiar form of resonant 
rhetorical acting) in a way which modern audiencs 
debauched by the kinema and fed with gossipy pam. 
graphs about personal foibles, cannot be expected tp 
approach. Modern criticism occasionally grumble 
about inaudibility, but treats the offence as trivial 
It has little to say about vocal range and grace. That 
is natural since nine-tenths of the plays criticizd 
demand a naturalistic method and there is m 
standard of speech in modern conversation, Th 
actor who is being the abstract of his time mutters 


realistically. That is no excuse for muttering, unless | 
realism is to be the one and only canon of excellence in 


modern comedy. 

Sir Nigel accordingly gives us Goldsmith stripped 
of the later ribbons of traditional larking, and he also 
gives us Goldsmith with ease, dignity, and speed 
But he cannot find a vocal method which strikes the 
ear as the right medium for Goldsmith’s balanced 
phrase. Miss Marie Ney, whose Kate is exquisite in 
many ways, made a gallant effort to strike the 
rhythm. Take any sentence and it rings: 


I hope, sir, you have ever found that I considered your : 
commands as my pride, for your, kindness is such that my | 


duty as yet has been inclination. 
Miss Ney did occasionally ring too much upon one 
and too high a note, but that may have been first 
night nervousness, and for the rest of her essay i 
style there can be nothing but praise. Her mis 
chievous comedy has a delicious urbanity which is per 
fectly of the period. Mr. Brian Ahearne plays Young 
Marlow handsomely, and with a_ nice humour, 
attempting no method of speech but that of our own 
time. Sir Nigel’s Tony is a lovely piece of oafishness 
within the bounds of comedy and innocent of those 
bucolic excesses which can make the part burden 
some. The intermittent excursions into a north-country 


accent were strange, but I have never seen the pat § 


better done. Mr. Hay Petrie croons gently as Old 
Hardcastle, and, while adding to the vocal variety, § 


consistent with Sir Nigel’s admirable production in ; 


pursuing the comic spirit without violence and 


out the tally-hoing of boisterous farce. A visit t0 | 


Hammersmith is strongly recommended to all wr 
goers who are bored with current methods of 
barism in entertainment. There is real refreshmen 
here of mind and sense, and the conservatism ‘ 
cuts out traditional antics and substitutes Kate 
song and Cradock’s epilogue is true to the taste 
our time in being true to the taste of the ante 
Signor Mariani is back at the Scala pi 

puppets. I can never convince myself t Pie 
marionette remains good company after an hou 
so, be the handicraft as magical as witchery 18° 
But the extent to which fascination endures 's 
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g personal matter, and there are many who are not 
to be tired by a whole evening of these toys. The 
point is that fascination exists. Prolongation of the 

depends upon the amount of art that can 
be added to the extreme cunning of the artifice. That 
is to say, your perfect puppet must be a satirist on 
sirings as well as a marvel of manipulation. Satire 
must sting and stinging is a swift process. The doll 
must mock man sharply and not dally over its scold- 
ing of our humours. Consequently the sustained ironic 
handing of old musical comedy in a_ puppets’ 
‘Geisha’ is less effective, despite its technical skill, 
than the several quick thrusts of fun in the music- 
hall programme. 

The latter is enriched by a concert-party, such as 
has often embittered with its saccharine harmonies 
our music-hall nights. The pointed finger of the 
pianist’s display, the physical tremors that escort a 

’s top-note to the gallery, and the simpering 
band of genteel vocalists are all richly ridiculed. Bil- 
Bal-Bul is once more engaged in circular proof 
of his own velocity upon the rope, achieving a frenzy 
of lunatic athleticism which is the final criticism of 
ai human antics in that line. The clowns and their 
donkey are prodigies of ferocious footwork; ballet 
follows to prove that the puppet has all motion at his 
command. I am not one of those who intemperately 
cy up the marionette as better than the man. There 
isno need for angry comparisons. In the drama’s 
house are many mansions, and a doll’s-house is one 
of them. 


MUSIC 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


HE Gramophone Company’s records of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s ‘ Schéhérazade,’ played by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under 
Leopold Stokowski, are quite above the ordinary level 
of excellence. Not only is the recording unusually 
dear, every instrument standing out in its due pro- 
portion with its peculiar colour very well reproduced, 
but the performance is of a kind such as I have never 
heard in England. The work is very well suited for 
gramophone reproduction. It is by nature a piece of 
orchestral virtuosity with many solo passages for 
various instruments. So it is also an admirable test 
of orchestral playing. The phrasing of the various 
soloists is extraordinarily good and the cohesion of 
the ensemble quite above criticism. The steady 
crescendo of the first movement is admirably graded 
to its climax, and all through the rhythms are supple 
and flow easily. The interpretation seems to me exactly 
fight, except possibly in the third movement, where 
Stokowski puts rather more expression into the play- 
ing of the first melody than it will hold. This move- 
Ment is the weakest in the Suite and has been very 
Wisely cut down by about a quarter. Otherwise the 
ite is complete, and anyone who wishes to hear 
What really first-rate orchestral playing can be like 
aid to discover why some of us are so dissatisfied 
with what we normally get at a London concert will 
do well to buy these records. 
The gramophonist can also hear what really good 
singing should be, if he obtains the records made 
‘Eva Turner for Columbia. She has recorded the 
s’s solo from Act II of ‘ Turandot’ and 
Ritorna Vincitor’ from ‘ Aida.’ The beautiful 


darity and even tone of her voice are reproduced with 
perfect fidelity. These records are one more proof of 
the fact that the gramophone only suits voices which 
@€ properly placed. When the original production 
faulty, the reproduction accentuates the faults. The 
tuth of this may easily be tested by putting on the 


record of airs from ‘La Bohéme’ and ‘ Madame 
Butterfly,’ made for the same company by Rosetta 
Pampanini, whose success during the recent Grand 
Opera season was second only to that of Eva Turner. 
Pampanini’s voice is not well placed, and the result 
is a ‘* wobble” and a want of that pure tone which 
is so conspicuous in Eva Turner’s singing. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Thomas Beecham, has recorded for Columbia the 
entr’acte before the last scene of Delius’s ‘ Village 
Romeo and Juliet ’—a lovely and poetical piece of 
tone-painting, which is well played and well recorded. 
The same company has issued a recording of Grieg’s 
Pianoforte Concerto, played by Ignaz Friedman, with 
an orchestra conducted by Philippe Gaubert. The 
solo part is very brilliantly played, but it stands out 
too strongly in proportion to the orchestra and the 
pianoforte tone is, as usual, unsatisfactory, except in 
some of the quieter passages. H 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—130 


Set sy Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an extract from 
an Epithalamium written by an up-to-date poet to 
celebrate the marriage of his patroness’s daughter, the 
Hon. Kruscha Geyte, to popular Freddy Snort, 
always known to the gossip-writers as “‘ Boojum ”’ 
Snort. Full and frank as this type of ode has been 
in the past, extracts should not exceed the limits either 
of thirty lines or of modesty. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a peroration of a 
speech on the Spirit of Service, delivered by a Film 
Star to the World Congress at Stratford-on-Avon of 
the Croupiers’ and Casino-Workers’ Guild. Limit, 
250 words. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 130a, 
or LITERARY 130s), 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, September 3, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of September 8. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 128 
Ser sy HumBert WoLrFE 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem of not more 
than thirty lines entitled ‘ Farewell to Explorers.’ 


B. Miss Elisabeth Bennett and Miss Becky Sharpe 
are introduced to each other and Sir Willoughby 
Patterne during Cowes Week. We offer a First 
Prise of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the conversation, which should not exceed 
300 words and must conclude with Becky’s 
acceptance and Elisa’s refusal of Sir Willoughby’s 
invitation to board his yacht. 
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REPORT FROM MR. HUMBERT WOLFE 


128a. From one point of view the numerous entries 
for this competition were disappointing. Nearly all 
the competitors interpreted the title literally, and 
oetween them bade farewell to the complete company 
of all known explorers. But I had thought of bid- 
ding farewell, not so much to an earthly quest as to 
the research magnificent. Siki was almost alone in 
understanding this, and if only his last three lines had 
carried out the grave promise of 

Red admirals by day, tigerish eyes by night 

he would have had the first prize. 

Of the poems addressed to physical exploration, about 
a dozen are interesting, but in nearly every case there 
is either some damaging verse, or the last line, which 
should seal the thought, betrays it. James Hall spoils 
his poem by using ‘‘ pelf ”’ as the last word to rhyme 
with ‘‘self.’’ Colby Borley, whose last verse is poetry, 
writes in the penultimate : 


Where giants went before and ever yonder 


which again is dictated by the need to rhyme 
wander.’”’ Arthur Braine-Hartnell, who might have 
had a prize for either of his entries, spoils the first 
with a bathetic last line, and the second with a worse 
last verse. Lester Ralph writes: 


Yet your argosy, 
come home without you, moors in History’s files 


and then declines from that eminence to the cliché: 
to vindicate mankind’s nobility. 
Leslie Nicholls ends admirably with: 
While we, content but slight envious ghosts 
Speed you with witty toasts 
but I cannot feel that his rhythmical lapses in the first 
verse are intentional. Pibwob writes, I think, with a 
too easy loveliness. There remain Hilary, Midory, 
and Morfydd. Of these Morfydd in: 
To smile farewell from far grey clouds, wind-wrought 
In aery likeness of a brigantine. ‘ 

has produced the two best lines sent in. Midory, on 
the other hand, whose first twelve lines are of real 
merit, has not taken the ultimate trouble with the 
last two, which would have converted a good effort 
into a poem. Hilary has something of the air of a 
fragment of a prize poem, but on the whole, the 
sudden passion of the last two lines deserves the first 
prize. I therefore suggest the first prize for Hilary 
and a second prize each for Midory and Morfydd. 
Will these three competitors kindly send their 
addresses to the Editor? 


FIRST PRIZE 


A clear gold sunrise and a following wind, 
And ye must start betimes; the hour is come. 
So, Husband, I will bid thee farewell here; 

I will not join the seamen’s crying wives 

And half the lads of Bristol on the quay. 


Follow the sun! ’twas ever in thy blood: 

It drew thee westward from the coloured mart 

Of Genoa to the river quiet and gray 

Set in this circle of green hills; and now 

It speeds thee on a lone uncharted course, 
Tracking yon disk of gold on his far way 

Beyond all thought, all knowledge; and thy venture 
Shall haply find new worlds for men to know. 


He who from Haran knew not whither he went 
Had one that led him and his company : 

So ye go not unled, and on your decks 

May sometimes know an angel passenger. 
Husband, let sunset be the pledge between us : 
Look eastward at that hour, and see in heart 
The gilded casements of thy widow’d house, 
That shall be longing eyes for thy return. 

And so, be God thy pilot. 
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Ye, my sons, 
Lewes, Sebastyan, Sancto, see ye tend 
Your father, do his bidding, be his joy. 
Put him in thought, Sebastyan, where I 
The letters of our King and gracious lord 
Within his crimson doublet; for his mind, 
Conversing with the sky-line, could forget it, 


Farewell: thou’lt not outsail, on any main, 
The love that waits to see thy face again. 


Hitary 


SECOND PRIZE (1) 


Goodbye; good sailing, though we cannot know 
ports you sail from, nor the ways you go, 
Through what strange wilderness of doubt and terror, 

Past what wrecked guiding post, 
You reach at last, beyond the peaks of error, 
Some vast and unmapped coast. 


When in your wake we, with the throng, may follow, 

The roads will all be made, 

Bridges across the bog streams in the hollow, 

And wing shops in the shade. 

Your wide discoveries named, measured, ca 

For sixpence may in any mart be bought. 

And you—? Still the grey peaks shut out the sky 

The great seas are uncharted still. Goodbye! 
Mipory 


SECOND PRIZE (2) 
You who went journeying to far Cathay, 
You sailed on to where the red sun dies, 
Or dared the storm, or mid the crackling ice 
Held the white spirits of the north at bay, 
And you who soared along the starry way 
Discovering new roads to Paradise— 
Dust lies upon your hearts, and on those eyes 
That found new magic in each golden day; 
This little earth is spanned, its terrors fought 
And vanquished; but your burning spirits lean 
To smile farewell from far grey. clouds, wind-wrought 
In aery likeness of a brigantine. 
You go adventuring beyond man’s thought 
In the blue vastness where new stars are seen. 

Morrypp 


1288. My experience has always been that the 
prose competition, perhaps because of its difficulty, 
attracts few and indifferent entries. This is particu 
larly marked here and I can only suggest one prize 
for Charles G. Box, who (it seems to me) has been 
eminently successful with Elizabeth and Becky, and 
only a little less so with Sir Willoughby. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 

“* I propose a long walk,” said Elizabeth, “‘ westwards, follow- 
ing the shore.” 

“ Dear Miss Bennet,” cried Becky, ‘* I should love it above all 
things in the world! It would be delightful,—divine!” 

| shall be content,” replied Elizabeth, “ if it prove delightful, 
without reaching the heights of the divine.’ 

“With you, my kindest friend,” rejoined Becky, “ ‘twill be 
moré than delightful—Why, here comes Sir Willoughby.” 

The baronet approached. His hat saluted. ‘‘ And you are 
both well? You are enjoying the racing ?”’ 

“*T must confess to such ignorance of the sport,’ fe 
Elizabeth, “ that I prefer excursions in and around the Isle. 

“Then I am glad I chanced to meet you. No. 1 don't 
believe in chance. It was decreed we should meet. There lies 
my yacht. Come aboard. You shall rectify your ignorance. | 
shall have much to say, much to explain.’’ s 

“Oh, it would be heavenly!’ ejaculated Becky, darting her 
green eyes at the baronet, and as rapidly lowering them. 1 
should love it above all things in the world!’’ eae 

“‘ Then there are two things,” said Elizabeth, laughing, each 
more delightful to you than anything else: you said same 
about our, intended walk.”’ 

Miss Sharp coloured slightly. ‘‘ My dear Miss Bennet,” inter- 
posed Sir Willoughby, ‘‘ I know a score of girls, of some family 
pretensions, too, who would give their right hands to be sea 
on board the Ariel.’’ 

“Then I trust,” answered she, ‘ you will grant those ladies 
tha privilege without requiring any self-mutilation.” 

“This may be your last chance of an invitation,” he said. 

Elizabeth smiled. ‘‘ There is no such thing as chance, rd 
Willoughby,” she said, ‘ and you will pardon me if I yong 
recognizé ‘ Come aboard’ as an invitation.—Good-bye, my deaf 


if you are going over the yacht: good morning, Sir Willoughby.” 
y' going C 
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OME forty years ago the late W. J. Courthope 
published, and this paper reviewed, a book on 
Liberalism in ‘English literature. Though 
Courthope was a good scholar, a shrewd judge 
within certain limits, and the writer’ of a clear, 
inted and well-mannered prose, he was not of the 
rank of most of those who have been dealt with in 
these retrospective articles, and I should not be 
dealing with him now if he did not illustrate, 
haps better than anyone else, a heresy which was 
then generally taken to be a doctrine necessary to 
critical salvation and which still vigorously survives 
in certain academic quarters. I mean, the doctrine 
that literature owes its interest to something 
external and must be judged by reference to some 

authority outside of itself. 

* 

* * 


The desire for literature, for art in general, 
appears to my simplicity to be a fact which we may 
most profitably accept in the same way as we 
accept the desire of men and women for each other 
and of mankind for God, and into which we may 
enquire as long as we like without gaining the one 
thing it concerns us to acquire, a greater capacity 
for it. But such enquiries proceed, and so do those 
attempts to refer literature to social impulses. The 
problem is tackled by one lot of enquiries at the 
stage at which primitive man desires art, by the 
other at the stage at which sophisticated man desires 
an art which shall mirror him in the mode of the 
moment. Why do human beings demand art at all? 
asks one lot: why they get (it is assumed they do get) 
at every stage the art that holds a glass to contem- 
porary conditions is the subject of the others. 

* 
* * 


When Tolstoy, who had a very bad blind spot 
in the mind’s eye, but had perfect honesty as well 
as genius, asked what art was and produced an 
absurd answer, he did not shrink from applying his 
logic to the difficult cases. He saw that his 
principles condemned virtually every great writer, 
and he proceeded to condemn them. An equal 
honesty distinguished, on his own level, the late Mr. 
Courthope. His theories were ail wrong, but his 
taste was on the whole very good. When he came 
on great writers who contradicted his theories, 
however, he did not conclude that they must be 
all wrong. He expressed a usually sound appreciation 
of them, sometimes in very happy words, and then 
proceeded by some ingenuity to bring them into 
line with his theory. That black was discovered 
to have a little white, and that white a little 
black, and somehow or other irreconcilable fact and 

were reconciled. 
* 


Take that matter of Liberalism in literature, to 
which the book by Courthope this paper reviewed 
forty years ago’ was devoted. The main contention 
was that from the Restoration to near the end of 
the eighteenth century our poets were Conservative, 
and from then till late in the nineteenth century 
liberal. A pretty theory, which will not hold for a 
moment. No doubt to us Dryden seems Conservative ; 

there was a time when he was regarded as 
tnwisely romantic. Certainly, if we look at some 
of those too lightly regarded plays we shall see 
was reason enough why critics of the 
Seneration after Dryden’s took him for a writer 
with an over-inflamed imagination. But Gray will 
“tve the purpose even better, and I am surprised 
the Sarurpay Reviewer of forty years ago did not 


cite him in refuting Courthope. There exists in a 
fairly often-quoted article in the Critical Review 
evidence of how he struck an intelligent contem- 
porary. That paper found that ‘ The Bard’ was a 
piece to ‘‘ alarm, amaze, and transport the reader ’’ ; 
and one remembers that Dr. Johnson found Gray 
obscure. Really, there are moments when one is 
tempted to subscribe to Stendhal’s theory that all art 
was romantic to its contemporaries, that where we 
find a perhaps rather too conventional justice of 
proportions they found some of the strangeness of 
Bacon’s famous phrase, that where we see only serenity 
they perceived a trouble of the soul. 
* 
* 


But it is not difficult to discover how men as 
intelligent as Courthope are led into error. They 
begin by considering the age, and then examine 
its literature as a mirror of the age. The eighteenth 
century was in the main an age of acceptance: we 
must expect acceptance in its literature. Yet it is 
necessary to look only a very little below the 
polished surface of the eighteenth century to find 
sickness of heart and mind. There is something 
repressed about Gray; Collins goes mad, as does 
Christopher Smart; Johnson his _ inner 
melancholy, and his revealing phrase about ‘‘ the 
hunger of the imagination which preys on life ; and 
of what terrible things moved in the mind of Swift 
it is needless to write. The smugness of the 
eighteenth century’s literature is largely a myth. 

* 
* 


However, in these pages forty years ago the 
argument, passing by all such considerations, was 
directed rather to purely political questions and to 
questions of style. Nothing was said about one of 
the oddest facts in the literary history of the 
eighteenth century. To read the professional text- 
books, one would suppose that for about eighty 
years there was unquestioning service of the 
Augustan ideal. But, in truth, the ideal had hardly 
been set up when gentle protests against it began. 
Dyer’s ‘ Grongar Hill’ was a “‘ return to nature ” 
half a century before the date at which we are 
invited to see that process begin. Young—yes, 
actually the Young of the ‘ Night Thoughts ’"— 
chided Pope’s dealings with Homer in the best 
romantic manner, and found that the neat rhymed 
couplet as an instrument for epic and tragic poetry 
was a lace-dealer’s substitute for the sombre and 
trailing robe of blank verse. There was the Countess 
of Winchilsea, among others, and when we hear 
from ‘her the music of her lines to the nightingale we 
are clearly not in the eighteenth century of the 
professors. Yet she died as early as 1720. 

Pi 


For a final stroke of Apollo’s irony, the two 
finest lyrics in the eighteenth-century manner were 
written, not in the middle of that period, not by 
classical or pseudo-classical masters, but by Blake and 
by Coleridge. It is in ‘ To the Muses’ and ‘ Verse 
and Age’ that the finest possibilities of that manner 
are realized. And even in prose there are surprises. 
There is Johnson’s phrase about numbering the 
streaks of the tulip. He is telling us, quite wrongly, 
what the poet does not do, but incidentally he 
produces that poetical phrase, as Pope, mocking 
at beauty, yet in the moment of mockery 
produces, ‘‘ die of a rose in aromatic pain.’’ There 
is Sir William Temple’s marvellous sentence, 
assuring us that human life, at the best and greatest, 
is but as a froward child, that must be played with 
and humoured until it fall asleep, and then the 
care is over. 


Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
SOME LESSONS OF 1928 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


CANNOT tell, I wish I knew, why the publishing 

year should divide itself as it does into two so 
unequal portions. Beginning in January it runs, 
with two pauses to take breath, into the beginning 
of August and then incontinently lies down and dies. 
About six weeks later it suffers a resurrection and 
carries on most heartily and abundantly until about 
a fortnight before Christmas. Some authors (I 
think Miss Marie Corelli and Sir Hall Caine were 
the first) are powerful enough to insist that it shall 
make a temporary return from its temporary grave 
to present them to the public somewhere towards 
the end of August. Mr. Wells has done that this 
year and I think he is wise in following the example 
of his predecessors among best-sellers. It is a little 
absurd to suppose that people stop reading during 
the holiday season, What happens is that a sort of 
lassitude sets in among the persons whose business 
it is to supply reading-matter to the public, and the 
public, easily weaned from the silly habit of reading 
books, acquiesces. The public has, however, during 
this period of the year more leisure for reading 
and more money to burn in its pockets than at any 
other time. Sooner or later this fact, which, as I 
have said, has already occurred to a few authors, 
will reach the jealously guarded minds of publishers 
and they will realize that the ‘‘ August halt” is 
bad business. But I do not expect that to happen 
just yet. 

Meanwhile we have an opportunity for pausing 
and looking back and taking stock of what has 
happened to us since January. The ‘‘ season’s 
campaign,’’ as sporting writers say, has been more 
satisfactory than exciting. It generally is. We do 
in fact make the most absurd demands on the writers 
of our own time. When we think historically, we are 
well aware that an average of three or four books 
a year that could be remembered after the year’s 
end would see our literature in a richer state than 
it actually is. Yet every year, having enumerated 
some dozen or more books that have struck us and 
given us pleasure, we end on a grumbling note. 

You cannot reasonably expect a masterpiece 
in any, given year, nor yet can you expect within 
the same period to see the legible delineation 
of any particular tendency. I have seen no master- 
pieces in 1928. So far as satisfaction goes, I have 
had most from fiction, which is not my business 
here and on which, therefore, I must not say much. 
I will confine myself to mentioning Miss Alice 
Ritchie’s ‘The Peacemakers,’ Mr. George A. 
Preedy’s ‘ General Crack,’ and Mr. Norman Venner’s 
‘ The Following Feet,’ novels by three authors with 
names hitherto unknown to me, which made me 
think that, after all, prose fiction may still experience a 
new blossoming. 

When we leave fiction on one side there is at any 
rate a new tendency perceptible. The popularity of 
the ‘“‘tabloid’’ or ‘‘ filter-passer ’’ treatise still 
increases and shows no sign of diminishing. Mr. 
Squire has observed, and very justly in so far as 
most of these books are concerned, that when he 
reads an encyclopedia article he likes to read it in 
an encyclopedia. But a series of sixpenny or 
half-crown books has a freedom of form and subject 
which is denied to the editor of the encyclopedia 
and his staff. The classification being much less 
rigid, the individual imagination has much more 
scope. The writer is not asked to treat a given 
subject comprehensively within a certain space: he 
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is asked whether he can say something interestj 
on the given subject within a certain space. It jg 
true that more often than not he produces some. 
thing of the encyclopedia type, a more or less h 
digestion of the accredited authorities, includ 
very likely, himself. But the opportunity is offered 
to the writer who can do more than this anq 
sometimes it is taken. Mr. Christian Barman’s 
‘ Architecture’ in Benn’s ‘‘ Sixpenny Library ” jg 
a brilliant example of the use that can be made of 
this opportunity. Rejecting the idea of compress; 
a history of architecture into some twenty thousand 
words, Mr. Barman had to throw an_ illustrative 
light on the whole of the subject by looking at one 
aspect of it from a general point of view. In 
doing he produced a little essay which, while it 
will equip no one with even the framework of g 
complete knowledge of architecture, will give even 
the most ignorant a point of departure and even 
the best instructed some new ideas to turn over, 
One book like this justifies twenty more of the same 
outward appearance which have nothing else to 
justify them. It justifies, in fact, the ‘“‘ tabloid” 
series which offers a form, new at any rate in our 
time, for the more enterprising sort of thinker and 
observer. 

The more valuable books of the past eight months 
have been of this interpretative and recording sort, 
We have had another volume from Mr. Yeats, which 
was perhaps a little more adventurous than another 
volume by Mr. Blunden. We have had more from 
Mr. Sassoon, a poet who does not yet permit himself to 
be judged. We have had the ‘ Selected Poems’ of 
Sir William Watson, and we have had a number of 
pronouncements on poetry in general from Miss 
Laura Riding and Mr. Robert Graves, both jointly 
and severally. What we have not had is any 
indication of the existence of an imaginative writer 
capable of creating a new myth or putting an old 
myth to a new purpose. It may be that we have 
reached the end of an epoch when such consideration 
and interpretation of facts is the most of all that has 
been left to us. It would perhaps be excessive to 
found any such theory on the harvest of eight 
months. But there can be no doubt that the present 
tendency, so far as it can be observed, is in this 
direction. Biography, however fancifully written, is 
getting the upper hand over fiction, and history is 
regaining a popularity which previously it enjoyed 
only until the honest and self-confessed historical 
novel was invented. May we perhaps guess that 
the mind of our civilization is saturated with 
experience and is capable of no more than sorting 
and evaluating them and attempting to discover 
what, if any, their meaning may be? 


A PANORAMA OF CHILE 


My Native Land. By Augustin Edwards. Benn. 
28s. 


HE enterprising, industrious Chilean character s 

well illustrated by the contrast between Dr. 
Edwards’s account of modern Valparaiso, with its 
five hundred million dollars’ worth of urban build- 
ings and its six million tons of annual shipping, 
that city as the present reviewer saw it a few months 
after the destructive earthquake of 1906. The whole 
of the well-built commercial quarter was then in ruins, 
with nothing of its five and six-story offices and ware 
houses standing more than a few feet high, but “bust 
ness as usual ’? was being carried on in tin shanties 
that bore the name of famous firms. Valparaiso soof 
rose from its ruins and is now more flourishing 
ever. It was curious to see that though nearly 
the modern stone and brick buildings had fallen the 
native dwellings of wood that clung precariously to 
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the hillsides, and often depended on a pair of wooden 
stilts for the support of their front walls, had scarcely 
suffered. As a Scottish politician once observed, in 
troublous times it is better to be akin to the willow 
than to the oak. 

Dr. Edwards was selected to represent the Chilean 
Historical and Geographical Society at the sixth 
International Congress of Historical Science, which 
Jately met at Oslo, and it was a happy thought which 
led him to offer as his contribution this full and inter- 
esting description of his native land. His book is a 
yeritable panorama of Chile—a country which lends 
itself better than most to the panoramic method of 
treatment. Chile approaches nearer than any other 
State of equal importance to the mathematician’s 
definition of a line as ‘‘ length without breadth.” It 
is six times as large as the United Kingdom, but its 
average width is barely a hundred miles, and its coast- 
line is equal to the distance from the capital of Nor- 
way to the Red Sea. It is but a ‘‘ narrow crumpled 
ribbon of land ’’ between the Pacific and the Andes, 
where ‘‘ mountain succeeds mountain in a serried file 
that opens only to permit the egress of ravines so 
dry and bare that they seem to have been carved out 
of touchwood that has hardened into granite. Or 
here and there the mountains fall back, leaving inlets 
where the enterprise of man has created towns that 
serve as mouths to feed those who seek in the deserts 
of the hinterland the hidden wealth of the mines and 
the half-concealed deposits of the nitrate grounds.” 
Dr. Edwards describes the whole of this strip of 
land in detail, from the ‘‘ majestically desolate and 
richly arid ’’ wastes of Arica in the north to the cold 
and rain-swept rocks of Tierra del Fuego in the 
extreme south. He judiciously mingles historical 
notes with his topographical description, and the 
result is a worthy monument to Chile past and 
present. 

It is pleasant to note that Dr. Edwards speaks 
highly of British relationships with Chile, where the 
English traveller has always found a warm welcome. 
It is true that the first time the English flag appeared 
on the Chilean coast it was not very easy for the 
inhabitants to distinguish it from the Jolly Roger. 
It is just three hundred and fifty years since Sir 
Francis Drake cast anchor off Valparaiso with the 
squadron that sailed from Plymouth in. 1577 to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe and singe the beard of the 
King of Spain. He was equipped with silver table- 
services, ‘‘ chamber musickers’’ and gorgeous 
furniture, to impress the poor ignorant natives, but 
he was not above adding to his treasures by the 
strong hand, and at Valparaiso he acquired ‘‘ a cer- 
tain amount of fine gold and a great gold cross 
encrusted with emeralds on which a god of the same 
metal was nailed.’’ A few years later the unlucky 
son of the famous John Hawkins horrified the 
Spanish colonists by publicly throwing a crucifix into 
the sea—but one may guess that it was not of such 
valuable material as that which Drake collected. Another 
British buccaneer took away a life-size silver image 
of the Virgin, and came back a year later for the 
companion figure of St. Joseph, saying that man and 
wife should not be parted. But Dr. Edwards remarks 
that “‘the depredations of Drake and Hawkins in 
Valparaiso’s rudimentary epoch were requited over 
and over again by a few men of the same race, who 
not only placed in the city’s hands the sceptre of 
trade in the South Pacific, but also set that standard 
of honour and fair dealing which is the finest tradi- 
tion of Chile’s commercial capital. From the first 
days of the Independence the British have shown in 
Valparaiso a desire to observe towards Chile the 
respect and, one might say, the affection they feel 
for her; they have above all played fair with the 
Chileans.” 

Dr. Edwards’s book is full of entertaining pieces 
of information. They used to say in Valparaiso that 


people in Iquique dated from the year when it rained, 
and Dr. Edwards tells us that the last shower actu- 
ally fell in the middle of the eighteenth century. Of 
course any rainfall would have destroyed the soluble 
nitrate deposits which form a great part of Chile’s 
exportable wealth. There are also silver-mines, which 
were mostly discovered by fortunate accidents. A cer- 
tain Juan Godoy, a half-breed muleteer, had to camp 
out one night in 1832 at the modern Chanarcillo. 
Looking for a pillow of sorts, he found a suitable 
boulder, but to his surprise he could not move it. 
It turned out to be a nugget of virgin silver, and by 
1881, when the mine was exhausted, no less than 
thirty millions sterling had been taken out of it. One 
is sorry to learn that Godoy himself died in poverty. 
The famous Arqueros mine was discovered by a 
similar accident. A muleteer made himself a fire- 
place of loose stones. ‘‘ On one of them, blackened 
by the flames, his little boy scraped with his knife, 
and behold! before his astonished eyes gleamed a 
streak of horn silver.’’ It is an odd coincidence that 
the neighbouring city of La Serena had, four cen- 
turies earlier, been granted a shield bearing ‘‘ a 
castle on a field of silver with four watch-towers 
spouting flames.”’ 

Dr. Edwards tells at length the gallant story of 
Arturo Prat’s fight against the Huascar in 1879. 
Prat was blockading the port of Iquique with two 
small obsolete ships when the Peruvian ironclads 
Huascar and Independencia appeared on the scene. 
Prat’s old Esmeralda could not get up steam, 
so rusty were her boilers, but she would not sur- 
render. The Huascar, whose gunnery must have been 
exceedingly bad, tried in vain for three hours to sink 
her, and finally rammed her amidships. Prat boarded 
the Huascar, sword in hand, with two followers, and 
was shot down while trying to break into her turret. 
Death was better than surrender; Chile aptly carried 
on the traditions which the gallant Cochrane had 
implanted in her navy. It is pleasant to know that 
a British frigate sent down a diver to get some of 
the timbers of the sunken Esmeralda, and presented 
the Chilean Admiralty with a cross made from it and 
inscribed ‘‘ From British sailors in admiration of the 
glorious prowess of the Esmeralda and the Covadonga, 
unequalled in naval history.” 


RARE AND VALUABLE STAMPS 


The Pageant of Civilization. By F. B. Warren. 
Benn. 2is. 


HE philatelist is etymologically ‘‘ one who likes 

exemption from payment.” It is not a very 
happy name, but it is better than the suggested 
alternative of ‘‘ timbrologie,’? which would probably 
have been Anglicized—or at least Americanized—as 
‘* stampology.”’ But it is a misnomer for the modern 
collector of rare postage stamps. One of the most 
interesting chapters in Mr. Warren’s account of 
‘* world romance and adventure as told by postage 
stamps ”’ is that in which he deals with “ postal 
rarities of the world.”” Iago’s precept, “‘ Put money 
in thy purse,” should be written up in appropriate 
golden letters in the bedroom of every collector. It is 
true that at present the highest price paid for a stamp 
will not bear comparison with that which a millionaire 
will give for a Raphael or a Gainsborough. Even a 
First Folio of Shakespeare costs more. In Mr. 
Warren’s useful list of all stamps which have been 
sold for more than £200 the first place is held by the 
unique copy of a British Guiana one-cent stamp of 
1856, black on magenta, which was bought by Mr. 
Arthur Hind, a textile manufacturer of Utica, N.Y., 
for $32,500. After it ranks the penny Mauritius of 
1847, of which schoolboys used to whisper with bated 
breath when Plancus was consul. Several copies of 
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this are known, and its market price is $20,000. The 
three others of the same series range down to £3,000. 
Mr. Warren tells the story of the origin of these 
stamps, and as it is little known to the general reader 
it is worth quoting : 


J. Barnard, an engraver, watchmaker and jeweller, and the 
wife of the British colonial governor of Mauritius, in a 
measure share the responsibility for this historic species. The 
governor’s wife had ordered invitations prepared for a ball, 
and wished to have them despatched through the mail bearing 
postage-stamps, none of which existed for the colony, although 
adhesive labels had been arriving on mails from England for 
seven years. Barnard began the preparation of the plates. .. . 
It is said that the engraver, working well into; the night, 
became puzzled over the wording he had been told to use. 
When he arrived at the office the postmaster had departed and 
the doors were locked. The engraver’s eye halted at the sign 
** Post Office.’? Those were the words he had been told tc 
use, and he hurried back to his shop and cut the letters into 
his plates. And of course he was wrong, He had been ordered 
to use the words ‘‘ Post Paid.’? So the erroneous stamps 
appeared, and the governor’s wife would not yield in her 
determination to use them on her invitations, right or wrong. 
Enough were sold to her for her social necessities, and the 
remainder, together with the plates, were destroyed. Thirty 
copies are known to exist in all the world to-day.... The 
seeker after postal treasure who may happen, in some out-of- 
the-way part of the world, to stumble upon an invitation to 
the ball given by the governor’s lady of Mauritius, in original 
envelope and properly stamped, will receive more than any 
successful gambler who “‘ breaks the bank ” at a Monte Carlo 
table. 


Mr. Warren gives a useful word of warning to any 
such lucky finder. The value of a really rare stamp is 
immensely enhanced by its being attached to the 
original letter which it franked, and awkward 
suggestions of forgery can thus be set aside. But too 
often the finder thoughtlessly cuts off, the stamp and 
throws the letter away. Mr. Warren’s detailed advice 
on this subject should be laid to heart : 

No envelope that passed through the mails, with or without 
adhesive stamps, in any year before 1870 should under any 
circumstances be torn or otherwise mutilated, if one has any 
hopes of realizing adequate returns from the sale of old postal 
symbols or insignia, or the older issues of adhesive stamps, to 
collectors or dealers. Annually for many years private owners’ have 
submitted potential postal treasures to the present writer, and 
in dozens of instances they have virtually ruined valuable postal 
rarities that would have brought handsome prices by mutilating 
envelopes containing dates and markings that would have 
established beyond question the authenticity of early issues, or 
private postmaster labels before the introduction of gummed 
adhesive labels. Old adhesive stamps that appeared on dated 
envelopes in blocks, strips and pairs have been soaked off the 
wrappers and cut apart into singles, reducing their values to 
negligible sums. It is heedlessness of this sort, however, that 
has reduced the number of available rarities and increased the 
value of those that have survived. 


It is curious to note the reasons why some stamps 
are dearer than others. Rarity, of course, is always 
an element; a unique stamp may soar to any altitude 
of price if two or three millionaires are severally 
determined to possess it. But very often the rarity is 
artificial owing to a few misprinted stamps having got 
into circulation before the error was noticed. A good 
case in point is that of the United States 24-cent air- 
post stamp, of 1918. One sheet of these stamps, in 
which the aeroplane in the centre had been printed 
upside down, got into circulation. The purchaser 
happened to be an expert, and sold the sheet for which 
he had paid its face value of $24 for $15,999. The 
sheet has now been broken up, and the single stamps 
of the face value of 24 cents are now listed at $750. 
Any stamp with an error in it seems to fetch at least a 
hundred times as much as a correct stamp of the same 
issue—rarity again. Mr. Warren rightly scouts the 
attempts which some of the smaller countries have 
made to establish an illegitimate source of revenue by 
constantly issuing small series of new stamps in con- 
junction with speculative dealers, and we are glad to 
note that this little game does not seem to be a paying 
one. The unfortunate philatelist is taxed quite 
heavily enough as it is, even if he has the sense to 
confine himself to a limited part of the wide field. Mr. 
' Warren tells us that there are at least 150,000 different 
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postage stamps in existence. Of one alone of these P 
collector possesses no less than 1,400 distinct varieties 
differing in shade of colour, style of perforation, and 
so forth. After all, there are some compensations jp 
not being a convinced philatelist. 


A FALL IN CONTROVERSIAL 
TEMPERATURE 


The Social and Political Ideas of some English 
Thinkers of the Augustan Age, By 
Various Hands. Edited by F. J, ¢ 
Hearnshaw. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


— the earlier volumes of the series the lectures 
here brought together deal with the thought of a 
number of connected if dissimilar thinkers. Of the 
nine lectures here printed three are on Whig writers, 
Locke, Hoadley and Defoe, an equal number is devoted 
to the Tories, Filmer, Swift, Bolingbroke, the remain. 
der are on ‘‘ the trimmer ” Halifax, the Jacobites and 
non-jurors, and there is an interesting and entertaini 
introductory lecture entitled ‘ The Augustan Age,’ 
which is taken to extend from 1650 to 1750. If the 
names of the thinkers considered are not the most 
exciting in political literature, they have their import- 
ance and these studies are a useful grouping of writers 
not previously considered together in quite the same 
way. 

Filmer is present as not being included anywhere 
else rather than as belonging to the age under review. 
Mr. Allen does his best for him and makes out a 
respectable claim for the man who has the misfortune 
to be remembered chiefly as the author of the ‘ Patri- 
archa,’ which he shows to be one of the less important 
works. Like Hobbes, Filmer was dazzled by the 
mirage of ‘‘ security” and, thinking he must choose 
between absolutism and anarchy, preferred the former. 
He was shocked by the ungodliness’ of republican 
States, for in Venice there was no religion and in the 
Netherlands all sorts, while he conceived of the 
Almighty Himself, as another lecturer aptly puts it, 
as a kind of cosmic Stuart. But there are grains of 
wisdom amid the quantity of chaff, the discredit for 
which appears to be shared by an earlier writer calling 
himself Arnisaeus. 

A more attractive thinker, Halifax is more difficult 
to be interesting about, as he has been the subject of 
one of the most scholarly of biographies. (Miss Fox- 
croft’s) and his writings were edited with a refreshing 
introduction by the late Professor Walter Raleigh. 
Professor Reed’s valuable account of him might have 
made even more than it does of his unique character 
among the thinkers of his day. Not only his principles 
but his aphorisms have an enduring interest : ‘‘ Avoid 
the man of tinsel-wit who shines only among those 
who cannot judge.” ‘‘ All force is a kind of foul- 
play.” Of his statesmanship it thas been said that his 
limitation scheme would have carried the country as 
great a distance on the road of constitutional pro- 
gress as was reached by 1832. : 

Mr. Driver makes a good attempt to revive our 
interest in Locke, whose philosophy, of almost un- 
exampled influence, was long ago. dismissed as tame, 
spiritless, pedestrian and poor. He does not examine 
the point, urged in the introductory lecture, that 
Locke rejected the sovereignty of the State. But his 
relation to the intellectual currents, no less than to the 
events of the time, is clearly set forth. : 

The longest and, with one exception, the most inter- 
esting lecture is on Hoadley, by Dr. Norman Sykes, 
who draws out very fully the implications of the con- 
troversies in which that much-translated bishop was 
engaged. His theological scheme a contemporary 
termed Christianity secundum usum Winton. He 
assured the Pope that the Protestant Churches Pp 
Rome the compliment of slavish imitation : ‘ I believe 
in time no man of sense will be able to see any differ- 
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between your Popery and that of many amongst 
ys, but that ours is Protestant popery and yours is 
Popish popery,” while non-juror principles he regarded 
as treason made tery times hotter by religion.” ‘* A 
strange amalgam,” is Dr. Sykes’s judgment on Hoad- 
ley’s ecclesiastical beliefs. ‘‘ It found few apostles in 
its logical fulness.” 

Space forbids more than brief mention of the 
remaining studies. Defoe’s ‘ Shortest Way with the 
Dissenters’ and Swift’s ‘ Modest Proposal’ are 
amusing illustrations of the writers studied by Miss 
Levett and Mr. Harrison. Mr. Broxap writes with 
quthority on the non-jurors, and the editor, in his 
‘ecture on Bolingbroke, claims him as the founder of 

ory democracy. 

During this century the strenuous animosities of Roundheads 
and Cavaliers died down into the petty bickerings of Whigs 
and Tories; while the ferocious fanaticisms of Puritans and 
Papists subsided into the polite argumentations of rationalistic 
Latitudinarians with the almost indistinguishable Deistic 
rationalists. Simultaneously with this fall in controversial 
temperature occurred a marked rise in literary lucidity. The 
majestic and magnificent confusion of Milton’s prose was 
reduced to the ordered beauty of Dryden’s musical periods; 
the rugged eloquence of Hobbes was subdued to the smooth 
monotony of Locke; the incoherent outpourings of Crom- 


well’s daemonic oratory were refined to the golden glory of 
Bolingbroke’s brilliant verbiage. 


So Professor Hearnshaw sums up the period. 


NEPAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Gurkhas. By Major W. Brook Northey and 


Captain C. J. Morris. The Bodley Head. 
18s. 


N August 3, 1914, Nepal placed its entire 
military resources at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. By the conclusion of the war a 
country with an adult male population, as regards the 
military tribes, of 907,000 had contributed 200,000 
men, either as recruits to the Gurkha battalions of 
the Indian Army or to the Nepalese contingents which 
proved so useful in the defence of the frontier. But 
Nepal, a very gallant =nemy in the first two decades 
of the nineteenth century, a very loyal friend to Great 
Britain ever since, gave much beside man-power. A 
quarter of a million rupees from the Maharajah’s 
private purse, other large money gifts in 1916, 1917 
and 1918 from the revenues of the State, the return 
to India of ten million rupees to meet the currency 
ctisis of 1917, the presentation of a large number of 
machine guns and of quantities of timber were 
incidents in the unresting effort of Nepal to prove the 
wholeheartedness of its friendship with Great Britain. 
Officially there has been full recognition of the services 
of Nepal, but the public, whether here or even in India, 
seems to know little of them, and indeed little of 
Nepal in any relation. 
-The State to which Major Northey and Captain 
Morris have devoted their well-informed but somewhat 
clumsily arranged book deserves study for many 
reasons. To begin with, the ethnological problem it 
Presents is a very curious one. At first glance the 
Nepalese (it is misleading to write of them all as 
has except in a military context) will be summed 
up as Mongols differentiated only by the consequences 
Strenuous life in their isolated country. But it is 
certain that the Mongol invasion of Nepal took place 
at no very remote period, and that the older population 
Was not wholly suppressed. The authors of this book 
‘esitate, as well they may, over the later Aryan influx 
ito Nepal. Tradition connects the Newars with, of 
all improbable ancestors, the Nairs of Southern India; 
the Newars, who do not reproduce the peculiar 
“cial institutions of the Nairs, are decidedly Mongol 
m appearance. The Chetris (Khas) on the other hand 
a Closely resemble Hindus of the more virile castes 
% the United Provinces of British India. That there 
§ @ good deat of Rajput blood in some of the 


Nepalese tribes is beyond doubt; whether it is due to 
aristocratic female refugees entering the country after 
the sack of Chittore by the Moguls remains a 
question. The linguistic puzzle has so far baffled 
solution. Almost all that can confidently be said is 
that the Sanskrit element in the languages of Nepal 
has not wholly been inherited, a considerable part of 
the vocabulary, especially of the vocabulary of 
devotion, having been borrowed without change 
under fairly late Brahmin influence. 

The strength of the caste system in Nepal 
encourages the view of the people as orthodox Hindus; 
but, to say nothing of the Buddhist element, the 
religion of the greater part of the common people 
seems to be exceedingly vague. Speculation is alien 
to the Nepalese mind, but festivals with a religious 
excuse are very heartily enjoyed. It is, in fact, in their 
joyous relishing of life that the Nepalese most 
strikingly differentiate themselves from other Asiatics. 
That there is an uglier side to their character cannot 
be denied, and the history of Nepal abounds in stories 
of assassination and ruthless massacre. It was by 
wholesale murder that the maker of modern Nepal, 
Maharajah Jang Bahadur, consolidated his power. 
Brigadier-General Bruce, in his preface to the book 
before us, invites us not to take the massacres ‘‘ too 
seriously.”” They cannot be  palliated, but it 
may be allowed that, his object achieved, Jang 
Bahadur adopted mild methods. That he was an 
administrator of genius is beyond dispute; his 
successors in the Prime Ministership, which means in 
autocratic rule, for the sovereign takes virtually no 
part in governing the country, have all been members 
of his family, and almost all have shown both talent 
and a sagacious devotion to the principle of combining 
cordial friendship for Great Britain with rigid exclusion 
of Western influences that would relax the fibre of a 
simple, hardy, militant people. 
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Prithwi Narayan, ruler of Gurkha, who consolidated 
the States of Nepal, left his successors a legacy of 
wildly ambitious projects, and the defeat of the 
Gurkhas by the British in 1814 was the most fortunate 
event in the history of Nepal. For from that moment 
Nepal abandoned projects which, even if success in 
them could have been attained, would have resulted 
in weakening the military virtues preserved by isolation 
and exercised without political risk to Nepal through 
the opening offered by recruitment for the Indian 
Army. Nepal is increasingly making use of Western 
machinery, but it is almost entirely untouched by the 
political and social ferments which Western nations 
have introduced into most parts of Asia. Slavery 
was abolished four years ago, and reform goes 
forward, but in every essential the people hold to 
their ancient ways. Brahmins are still exempt from 
capital punishment (as are women); the laws are still 
based on the Hindu Shastras; the organization of the 
country is stilt military, and the two great military 
clans, Thakurs and Chetris, are still as generally 
reverenced as a century ago. Service in India does 
oddly little to change the attitude of the Gurkha. 
Genially contemptuous of almost all classes of Indians, 
profoundly incurious about Indian affairs and aspira- 
tions, he attaches himself to his British officers, seizes 
every opportunity of cultivating friendly relations with 
the soldiers of Scottish regiments, and for the rest 
ignores his new neighbours. Singing, dancing, 
gambling, sport of every available kind, and fighting 
are life to the Gurkha. His militancy, however, does 
not issue to any great extent in private quarrels. He 
is a soldier, not a brawler. No one who has come 
much into contact with him—but he is extremely 
uncommunicative to white men not in official relation 
with him—can fail to like the Gurkha, and the tone in 
which Major Northey and Captain Morris write of 
him is a tribute to qualities which singularly refresh 
the European wearied by experience of subtler Oriental 
peoples. 


KING COAL 


Coal and its Conflicts. By John R. Raynes. 
Benn. 


rc is a curious fact that until now no comprehen- 
sive history of the conflicts within the mining 
industry has been written. We therefore welcome 
Mr. Raynes’s book, since it fills such a conspicuous 
gap in our economic literature and presents the story 
in as fair and unbiased a way as is possible. The 
scope of this work is more comprehensive than its 
title suggests. The author’s aim is to present a 
record of the frequent disputes between Capital and 
Labour in the mining industry from the minor 
skirmishes of the eighteenth century to the national 
struggles of the present age. In the course of that 
marrative, however, he deals with every relevant 
factor from scientific research into the causes of dis- 
asters to the amenities provided by the Welfare Fund. 
Consequently his book virtually becomes a history of 
the industry itself. 

The author rarely obtrudes his own point of 
view: he prefers to let his masses of concrete 
facts speak for themselves. Rarely even does 
he deal with the personalities involved, for his insight 
into actual conditions prevents any facile generaliza- 
tions. Occasionally, however, he drops some grim 
remark which reveals in an instant his realization of 
the force of the personal factor, as, for instance, when 
he says of Herbert Smith that ‘‘ on occasions when 
his resignation would have saved the miners from 
disaster, he has preserved that dull silence which is 
not an asset to a leader.’’ 

Mr. Raynes sees in the disputes within the mining 
industry two main factors: the economic one of 
wages and the political one of ownership. In all the 
early disputes the economic motive was dominant, 
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and conflicts were due to the endeavour of the 
workers ‘‘ to secure for themselves—and y 
properly to secure for themselves—the best conditions 
and wages that their industry could afford to yield,” 
But for the last twenty years at least—and especial} 
since the issue of that infamous pamphlet, ‘ The 
Miners’ Next Step,’ in 1912—the nature of the 
struggle has changed; the political factor has pre- 
dominated and the economic problems have been 
‘* exploited and developed as part of the great cam. 
paign against capitalism.’’ As long ago as 1g12, 
Mr. Vernon Hartshorn called the miners “ merely 
the advance guard of the proletariat ’’; and eight 
years later Mr. Smillie was rousing the men by the 
declaration that ‘‘ we are going to nationalize the 
mines; we are going to use our industrial power to 
get control.”’ It was the tragic pursuit of his political 
will-o’-the-wisp which was responsible for the incred- 
ibly stupid rejection of advantageous terms by the 
miners on at least eight great occasions since the 
war, and which has been largely responsible for land- 
ing the industry in its present deplorable condition, 

This is an honest and a useful survey of these con- 
flicts, but it might have been made even more useful. 
Too often (especially in the first half of the volume) 
does the author fail to give precise sources for the 
facts and figures cited—a defect which will lessen 
the value of the book to many students. Occasion- 
ally the narrative rambles in its chronological treat- 
ment: the writer rarely gathers all his threads 
together at the appropriate place; the consequence 
is that the lay reader will find himself confused at 
certain points as to the precise causes of a crisis and 
sometimes as to its results, although all the facts are 
here for the searching. There are, moreover, too 
many misprints for a book of this price: we find 
‘‘ will’? printed for ‘‘ well’’; in two places 1899 is 
printed where 1889 is obviously meant. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


Nor Many Waters. By Alec Waugh. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Far Enough. By Helen Ashton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Passengers. By Guy Rawlence. Constable. 


s. 6d. 
The 'Matriarch. By Charles Lloyd-Jones. Benn. 


ys. 6d. 
The Bewildered Lover. By Ward Muir. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


‘ OR MANY WATERS’ is a novel with a pur- 
eo but a purpose that has already been in 
part achieved. Men can now be divorced for infi- 
delity alone; in the time of Mr. Alec Waugh’s story, 
cruelty had also to be proved against them. In fact, 
the action of the book turns on the legal difficulty of 
establishing the charge of cruelty. One does not 
know whether to read ‘ Nor Many Waters’ as a plea 
for still easier divorce. Mr. Waugh does not burn 
with the reformer’s fire, he delegates to his hero the 
expression of moral indignation. And he is right, for 
to complain of removed injustice is like flogging a 
dead horse, and to inveigh against the law’s delays 
like flogging an immortal one. All the same, its pre- 
occupation with solved or apparently insoluble ques- 
tions does give the book a slightly antiquated and 
frustrated air. 

It is not easy to convey a sense of the pre-war 
period. Mr. Waugh is a modern of the moderns; 
his ear for contemporary dialogue, his familiarity with 
contemporary manners, so useful when he is con- 
cerned with love in these days, betray him when he 
wants to evoke the past. Colloquialisms like ‘‘ this is 
a bad show, old son,’’ comments like ‘‘ and when 
they danced it was as though they had been dance- 
partners since childhood,’’ are out of the pre-war 
context. Were pyjama-parties given before the war? 
Did women as respectable as Mrs. Eagar is supposed 
to be take baths in the flats of their men friends? 
However, as much of the action is conducted in legal 
language, and takes place in solicitors’ offices, which 
are not affected by changes of fashion, we are not 
made too sharply aware of anachronisms. The story is 
well conceived, well constructed, and well carried out. 
It is slightly artificial in movement, as indeed it has 
to be, circumscribed by the arm of the law. The two 
gestures of renunciation which complete it might 
easily be theatrical and melodramatic, but they are 
simple and moving. The book is marked by sincerity 
and restraint, though once or twice, especially at the 
end, the suggestion of an organ-note creeps into Mr. 
Waugh’s voice: the conjunction ‘‘ and ” forgets its 
humble office and becomes the vehicle of rhetoric, 
proudly ushering in the sentence : ‘‘And life appears to 
you as a lonely and trivial and shallow thing.’’ ‘‘ And 
then one morning he finds lying on his table a news- 
paper, its wrapper addressed to him in a familiar 
writing. And he looks and his breath stops and it is 
sheer agony and sheer delight.” . ‘And he 
rose from his desk and walked over to the window 
and looked out over the withered and _ leafless 
branches.”” ‘* And that is the quarter of a century 
ago. And twenty-five years is a long time in which 
to remain faithful to a memory.’’ And so forth. A 
Strong dose of sentiment indeed; but there is nearly 
fnough emotion in ‘ Nor Many Waters ’ to digest it. 

‘Far Enough’ is first and foremost a story of 
Jamaica, its sights and sounds and the circumstances 
of life there. These are exceedingly well described. 
The chief figures in the luxuriant landscape are a 
Scottish planter, his wife who has black blood in her, 
and a Scots girl, who comes out to nurse their 
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children. They are more straightforward people than 
those described by Miss Ashton in her previous novel, 
“A Lot of Talk.’ The planter is surly and unpopular 
in local society. (Miss Ashton calls him ill-man- 
nered, but never makes him really rude.) The wife 
is giddy and extravagant, has lovers, generally 
slightly coloured, and neglects her children. The 
nurse has no marked characteristics, she is devoted 
to the children and her pity for the bearish husband 
grows akin to love. It will clearly be no difficult task 
for Miss Ashton to bring the two together; her 
problem, indeed, is rather how to keep them far enough 
and long enough apart. A move into the country 
supplies an intermediate passage, introducing 
further scenery and further characters. The Scots- 
man finds his wife with a lover and nearly murders 
her. He returns to the farm, “‘ Far Enough,’’ where 
Janet Morant looks after him in his delirium. She 
acts as a school-mistress until he returns to marry 
her. It is an artless tale, as far as it depends upon 
the relations between the characters; the way out 
is always open. But the execution is much superior 
to the conception. All Miss Ashton’s thought goes 
into the scene before her eyes and into the invention 
of incidents illustrating her theme. The incidents 
are more interesting than the theme, just as the 
characters in their casual words, poses, and 
encounters are more interesting than in their full- 
length portraits. 

‘ Passengers’ is that fashionable form of fiction, 
a compromise between a novel and a collection of 
short stories. Here, however, the bond is very 
slight: a momentary juxtaposition of holiday-makers 
on the decks of a channel steamer. Mr. Rawlence 
follows them to the Continent and, when their affairs 
have reached a critical or significant stage, makes a 
little ironical sketch of them. He does not carry 
heavy guns, but he has a nice style, delicate percep- 
tions, and a genuine insight into the lives of many 
sorts and conditions of men. ‘ The Count,’ which 
tells how an over-exquisite Italianate English critic 
was denied admittance to a villa which the proprietor 
presently showed to a vulgar and uncultivated couple 
whom the critic and his party had always despised 
and deplored, is charmingly done. Mr. Rawlence 
knows his own limits and is rarely tempted to go 
beyond them. His emotion is insulated alike from 
crudity and sentimentality by its mantle of irony. 
The stories leave an impression of the slightness and 
delicacy that is at once their limitation and their 
merit. 

‘ The Matriarch’ is neither slight nor delicate. It 
is a puzzling book—not the least puzzling part being 
the title—and many qualities meet in it without ever 
becoming friends. It is hard and heavy and clever 
and abstract. The characters are direct in speech, 
tortuous in motive and baffling in behaviour. One 
never knows where to have them, where to place their 
centre of gravity. They are up-to-date and sophisti- 
cated, their sophistication enabling them to seem to 
take for granted misfortunes ,and reverses which 
would make ordinary folk exclaim, send off telegrams, 
and shed tears; but underneath they are full of 
turbulent feelings and liable to go into hysterics at a 
word. What they feel does not correspond with 
what they say, nor what they do with what they 
think. Mr. Lloyd-Jones’s own $tyle is rather like an 
omnibus which can always find room for one more 
passenger, so tightly does he pack his ideas: ‘‘ She 
knew so well the moods into which Geoffry’s anxiety 
to say nothing to hurt her drove his frustrate con- 
cupiscence, that she had not to be told when some- 
thing additional was torturing him.’’ The trend of 
the story is hard to follow; indeed, the whole book, 
congested and over-provisioned, is far from easy to 
read. Mr. Lioyd-Jones seems to have evolved his 
characters without reference to life, and then applied 
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them to it. He has an interesting mind, but what ‘ 


pity that his undoubted talent does not find 
expression. 

A young man’s education in love is the subject of 
Mr. Ward Muir’s latest novel. It contains man 
shrewd comments on the female sex, delivered 4 
the woman-hater, Nathan; but its presentation of the 
passion of love embodied in human beings is lec 
successful. ‘‘ She had got into the way of calling 
him ‘ Partner.’ This was what they had become 
partners, ‘ pals.’’’ Without being very profound of 
satisfying, ‘ The Bewildered Lover’ is a readable 
book. 


easier 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Walls of Jericho. By Rudolph Fisher. Knopf. 7%. 64, 


UNDER the guise of fiction Mr. Rudolph Fisher has made 
an interesting contribution to the colour problem of the 
United States. He introduces his readers to a small American 
village called Harlem, the ‘better ’’ streets of which are 
inhabited by a white population with a small admixture of 
‘* white ’’ negroes, who have successfully managed to encroach 
upon the preserves of their neighbours, while the meaner 
quarters are given over to a horde of negroes, who have no 
yet entirely emerged from a condition of serfdom to that of 
civilization. Among these latter the most prominent figure is 
Shine Jones, by trade a furniture-mover. Shine is a Colossus 
of a man, very powerful with his fists, and apt to believe that 
he is hard ‘‘ all through.’? Therein lay his mistake, for, all 
unknown to himself, there was a real core of gentleness and 
pity in Shine’s nature. It was his love for Linda Young, the 
black kitchen maid, that brought that unexpected fact to light, 
and the story of the rather tempestuous courtship of Shine and 
Linda is beautifully told. The purely comic element is provided 
by Linda’s mistress, Miss Cramp, a sort of twentieth-century 
Mrs. Jellaby, with an ineffective and transient passion for 
various kinds of “‘ uplift.”’ Appended to the volume is a much. 
needed glossary. 


Why Not Grow Young? By Robert W. Service. Benn. 6s. 


IT has been well said that every man at forty is either a 
fool or a physician. Presumably this adage means that if 
a man who has attained middle life does not know how to 
keep himself in health, so far as regimen can do it, he is a 
fool. But so many of us are fools in this sense that there 
should be a wide and attentive audience for what Mr. Service 
has to say on the subject. He frankly admits that he was 
himself a fool, who let himself get forty pounds heavier than 
he should be, and then went too full a sail on the athletic tack. 
Now he has discovered the Iden mean, and communicates 
his discovery to the world. To all who are acquainted with 
Mr. Service’s racy verses and thrilling novels, it is quite need- 
less to say that he cannot write without being intensely read- 
able, and his book is well worth reading even to those who 
have kept their waistline unspotted from the world and are in 
the pink of condition befitting their age. To such as have let 
themselves go on the primrose path of late hours and redun- 
dant dinners it should be a veritable godsend. Mr. Service is 
neither a prig nor a precisian, and his golden ruled are easy 
for any man, whatever be his avocations or his pleasures, to 
adopt. We have seldom seen a more sensible or a more enter- 
taining book on the subject of personal hygiene. 


Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1f- 


Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend + 20 for 2/- 
De Reszke Turks + 20 for 1/- 


J. MILLHOFF & CO, LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, WA 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. Stiriinc 


Tourist Trophy Race last Saturday in Ulster, 

and another English car won the second place. 

it was a triumph of men as well as machines, for it 
ig no easy matter to drive a car at such speeds over 
agive-and-take course with curves and bends which 
sudden application of powerful brakes and 

then instant acceleration of the engine; great skill 
js required when cornering to know the exact moment 
at which to slacken speed without losing too much, 
jn order to avoid a dangerous skid. Thus, such a 
race resolves itself into a test of skill and endurance 
as well as of materials and workmanship in the 


machine. 


At English car came in first in the International 


* 
* * 


The Royal Automobile Club, which promoted the 
race and carried out all the arrangements, had done 
everything necessary to make the event a_ suc- 
cess. Every care was taken for the safety and con- 
venience of the competitors—doctors, ambulance 
corps, first aid hospitals, all were provided and ready 
for emergency. Luckily, however, no serious acci- 
dent occurred. Several machines crashed and were 
rendered hors de combat, and the sympathies of all 
went out to Capt. Malcolm Campbell, in his misfor- 
tune when his Bugatti caught fire. The winning car, 
a Lea-Francis, was driven by Mr. Kaye Don, and 
the second car home was an Alvis, driven by Mr. Leon 
Cushman; the third car was an Austrian Austro- 
Daimler, piloted by Mr. H. Mason. Viscount Curzon, 
who was driving an Alvis, was particularly unlucky 


in bursting his petrol tank, which caused his retire- 
ment when occupying a good position. The winner’s 
time for the whole 410 miles was 5 hrs. 58 min. 13 
secs. The gruelling nature of the course can be 
inferred from the fact that out of forty-five starters 
only twelve finished. 


* 
* * 


Most up-to-date towns provide free parking places 
for motorists who wish to stay for lunch when pass- 
ing through, or for others who come into the town 
to do their shopping; there are other towns and 
seaside places which look upon the motorist as a proper 
person to plunder. This is, of course, a very 
short-sighted policy. To-day the motorist thinks he 
is plundered quite enough already, beginning with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The average tax 
on a car in the United States is about £2 16s. 
—considerably less than in this country, and 
petrol and oil cost less as well. In their own interests 
motorists should resist uncalled-for and unnecessary 
impositions. 

* 
* * 


The wise man to-day, before he buys a car, 
generally assures himself of the firm’s  willing- 
ness to look after him. Accidents and breakdowns 
do sometimes occur, however careful one may be. 
Necessary repairs which can be, and are, attended to 
quickly by the firm create a pleasant feeling of 
reciprocal confidence in buyer and seller. Some time 
ago the Singer Motor Company installed a fine Ser- 
vice Depot at Lancelot Road, Wembley, where exten- 
sive repairs can be executed expeditiously and 
efficiently. The Singer Motor Company is one of 
the firms which study their customers’ interests 
thoroughly. 


IN THREE MONTHS YOU CAN EARN 
MONEY BY YOUR PEN 


Tuition by Post in Journalism, Story- 
Writing, Editing and Reviewing. 


WSTRUCTION IN FILM-WRITING A SPECIALITY 


A unique chance to earn Big Money in the most 
lucrative field the New Author can find 


. Expert 
instruction, imparting every essential information and 
practice, by the School which will sell your future MSS. 


Apply to the Secretary : 
IMPERIAL SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Penshurst, Rochford Rd., PRITTLEWELL. 


Suitable Literary Introductions guaranteed 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


718 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
and and Plans, 

A IT WEST D 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
THE RERNESE OBER- Lane OF GENEVA, RHONE 


PARIS, LYONS AND BHONE VALLEY - 
Uangollen—Darlington. pkin’s. 


London—Stm: Paris and 
Now York Srontane 
Railway and all Booksellers. 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. W.A.348 
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THE 

Lombard Street, Thursday 

WELCOME development for investors out for 

capital appreciation is the better tone on the 

Paris Bourse. In the last few weeks a great 
deal of selling has come from the Continent, particu- 
larly in mines and in issues of popular type, such as 
Mexican Eagles, and with firmness developing in the 
holiday period it would seem that the autumn tendency 
should be for increasing interest to be taken in a 
variety of issues. Paris means a lot to those inter- 
ested in mining shares, and the outlook between now 
and the end of the year should tend to favour this 
section. It will be remembered that mining interim 
dividends were on the whole up to expectations, and, 
speaking generally, there exist reasonable hopes for 
a good crop of final distributions. East Rands and 
West Rands are instances where prices are a long way 
down from the best, and the shares should be at attrac- 
tive levels. General mining are also well down and do 
not look dear. America is said to be taking large 
quantities of fine diamonds of the type produced by 
Jagersfontein and similar producers, which should 
react favourably on Anglo-American Cpn., Johannes- 
burg Consolidated, and the like. Springs and Brak- 
pans, in which Anglo-American Cpn. is interested, 
have been good. Paris is certainly likely to take an 
interest in the future of Mexican Eagles, although in 
the recent past such a heavy seller of both the Eagle 
shares. The Mexican Eagle Company is said to have 
most interesting possibilities in regard to new pro- 
ducing areas, and it is suggested we may hear some- 
thing in the autumn very favourable to the course of 
the shares. There are those who favour the Canadian 
issue on account of the strong asset position. Specu- 
latively, the former would seem the more attractive. 


AMERICAN THREAD AND ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 


It is interesting to see the splendid recovery made 
by American Thread Company, which is the American 
subsidiary of English Sewing Cotton Company. 
American Thread’s report for the financial year to 
March 31, 1928, shows net profit, after depreciation, 
taxes and the 5% preferred dividend, of $2,253,090, 
or the equivalent of $1.67 a share of common stock 
—par $10, $9 paid up. This compares with net profit 
for the previous year of $172,491, which represented 
but 17 cents a share on the 978,095 $5 preferred 
shares. Considering that the year was not too good 
for American cotton companies, this is a fine recovery. 
The public’s direct interest in this company is in the 
preferred shares, now around 14s. 6d.; but it has an 
indirect interest through the popular English Sewing 
Cotton Company. For the last two or three years 
the parent company has had no contributions to 
income from American Thread, and the fact that the 
accounts of the latter company do not come into Eng- 
lish Sewing Cotton’s last year’s accounts, suggests 
that the price for the controlling company’s shares 
does not discount the improved prospect for American 
Thread. For years American Thread paid good divi- 
dends, and as English Sewing Cotton owns 1,200,000 
shares, $9 paid, any contribution forthcoming from 
the subsidiary company is of importance. At 52s. 
English Sewing Cotton on a 15% dividend yield nearly 
6%, which does not seem to discount hopes from 
American Thread. 
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VANCOUVER BREWERIES 


Considering that Canada has an altogether excel. 
lent crop prospect, the brewing indus might 
reasonably be expected to participate in the benefits 
arising from increased purchasing power, and in this 
respect Brewers and Distillers of Vancouver shares 
should prove of interest. The company is a Post-war 
undertaking, having no funded debt, but an outstand. 
ing capital stock of 4,898,400 no par share 
from $5 shares to no par and split 5 for 1. In 1 
net income was $626,190, with a considerable increase 
shown for 1927 at $1,314,588, earnings per common 
share, as split, being $0.13 and $0.27 respectively, 
At the end of 1927 net working capital was substan. 
tial at $1,723,256, with the operating surplus 
$1,758,382. The company expanded appreciably in 
1927 and in that year erected two new warehouses 
which increased maturing capacity by 45,748 barrels, 
further additions to plant, etc., being under contract 
for trebling the production capacity of the distillery, 

Should the company maintain the promise of 1927, 
the shares at the current level should hold good 
pects of further appreciation. The $5 shares for 1927 
received a dividend of 25 cents, the new no par 
shares receiving 10 cents in January last and 5 cents 
in July. 


ASBESTOS CORPORATION PREFERRED STOCK 


The preferred stock of Asbestos (Corporation of 
Canada at the present price gives a yield of about 
74%, which appears liberal for a good industrial. It 
is against the security that the dividend is non-cum- 
lative, while for the first two operating years the 
dividend was earned with only a small margin. The 
Corporation, however, represents the practical re 
organization of the asbestos industry in Canada, and 
the margin of competitive interests makes for a strong 
position, as formerly the trade was subject to price- 
cutting and other objectionable features. The financial 
state of the Corporation is sound, with net work. 
ing capital at the end of 1927 close on $3,000,000 and 
with surplus and reserves showing at $595,000. 


AMERICAN COPPER 


American copper interests, following the formation 
of the Copper Institute, appear to have succeeded 
excellently in raising and stabilizing the price of the 
commodity. America, including copper _ interests 
in South America, controls probably 80% of 
the world’s output, therefore she is in the 
position to call the price and ensure profits to the 
industry; but a decisive and effective policy has been 
more difficult to evolve than might be imagined. Were 
the copper people to produce without regard to 
restriction, the position would be serious; and the 
one fear at the moment is that prices should rise over, 
let us say, 15 cents a pound. Kennecott Copper ss 
the leading American company. Last year tt 
earned $6 a share, and paid out $4 a shart, 
but should be well on the way to earn at least @ 
further $2. If the management of Kennecott 
to increase the quarterly dividend to $1.25, it maj 
be taken as a good lead for continued stability in the 
industry. Of British companies, Tanganyika is, 
course, an important unit in copper, as owning a largt 
interest in the great Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
Union Miniere has now completed fresh units of plant 
and is expected to produce in the region of 
250,000,000 pounds of copper in the coment year. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo., Ltd. total Funds Exceed £35,690,800. Total Income Exceeds £10,462,00 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 | EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stree 
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Believing there are great possibilities 
or expansion’ of sound undertakings 
in the Building and Allied Trades 


THE BRITISH CEMENT 
PRODUCTS & FINANCE Co. Lia 


are at all times prepared to consider 
proposals for providing additional 
Capital for development. 


Address all Enquiries to; 
THE MANAGING DIRECTOR — 


THE BRITISH CEMENT PRODUCTS 
& FINANCE CO., LTD. 


5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The Saturday Review 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revigw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 


1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 336 
(Last of the 24th Quarter) 


Two BiIrDs: A SUMMER AND A WINTER GUEST. 
ONE FREQUENTS SHEEP-WALKS, AND IT MAKES NO NEST; 
THE OTHER FROM THE ARCTIC REGION HAILS. 


We thin your garden-stuff, we and the snails. 
Patience it works, according to St. Paul. 

Bony, but leave us out, whate’er befall. 

Next, twice curtail a kingdom of the North. 

Drive from restraint an ancient vessel forth. 

To keep his head warm doth your Frenchman wear it. 
Pleasing to wolves, but many men can’t bear it. 

A pretty dance, in sooth, the Roundhead led him! 
His sons were naught—we'll venture to behead him. 
Decapitate the backbone of the nation. 

. From duck detach a term of long duration. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 334 


lub-la W ~*** Amarantha sweet and fair, 
Ah, braid no more that shining hair!” 
Sir Richard Lovelace: To 
Amarantha that she would 
dishevel her Hair. 
(See ‘The Oxford Book of English 
Verse,’ No. 346.) 


Acrostic No. 334.—Thq@ winner is Mr. A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as his prize 
‘A Variety of Things,’ by Max Beerbohm, published by 
Heinemann and reviewed by us on August 11. Thirty-seven 
other competitors named this book. 

Avtso Correct.—Cyril E. Ford, Boskerris, Sisyphus, St. Ives. 


Ong Licut Wronc.—Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Clam, Miss E. Court, Hanworth, tago, Lilian, 
Madge, Margaret, Martha, N. O. Sellam, Shorwell, C, J. 
Warden, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Mrs. J. Butler, Carlton, 
W. H. Carter, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, J. Chambers, Dhualt, 
G. M. Fowler, E. W. Fox, Glamis, John Lennie, George W. 
Miller, Lady Mottram, Peter, Hon. R. G. Talbot, H. M. 
Vaughan. All others more, 

Acrostic No, 333.—Correct: Mrs. Robt. Brown. One Light 
Wrong: Buns. Two Wrong: James Hall. 

Jop.—I regret that your name was inserted in the wrong 
list ; you solved No. 332 correctly. 


SHORWELL.—I accepted Long-sword. A town is said to fall 
when it is captured or surrenders. Earthquake misses the 
point; it is not a question of shaking down walls or houses, 
and high walls are no defence against earthquakes. Nearness is 
not enough ; many people are near, or close-fisted, who 
are not ardly or miserly. ° 

G. W. M.—You had really three mistakes, not two, for you 
gave Earthquake and N answer to Shorwell above 


earness—see 

—and for Light 1 kerCHief. In the heart of Caliph is a lip, 
which is near one’s nose. 

Mrs. Boornroyp and Martna.—I note that Charles and 


Winwood Reade were not brothers, but uncle and nephew. 
Many thanks for the information. 
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LONDON VIENNA 


in 27 hours 


LONDON-STAMBOUL 


in: 71 hours 


RE L 


TRAVEL 


and by the 


OSTENDE - VIENNA 
ORIENT EXPRESS 


Train de Luxe 


The Route to 
Central Europe and the Near East 


Apply: 
Belgian National Railways, 
47, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.4. 


(Telephone : Central 5711) 


for Folder No. 2, giving full 
particulars of services and fares. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aubrey Beardsley’s Uncollected Works. 1925. £2 2s. 

London Tradesmen’s Cards of the Eighteenth Century. 1925. 
£2 2s. 

falzac’s Works. Caxton Edit. with many illustrations. 53 vols. 
£10 10s. 

Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 5s, 


Saw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 
Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib. Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 


t Press: De La Mare, The Sunken Garden 21s., The 
Tale of Igor 21s., Drinkwater Tides 21s., Davies Raptures 
Ms., Le Petit Chaperon Rouge 21s., Goldini Good-Humoured 
Ladies 21s., very limited issues. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Reade. It is Never Too Late to Mend. 3 vols. 1856. 
Hardy's Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 

Melville. The Whale. 3 vols. 1851. 

Stephen's Crock of Gold. 1912. 

Sott’s Novels. Any First Edits. in boards. 

The Post Captain. 1806. 

[ee Canterbury Tales. 5 vols. 1797-1805. 

Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 

Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS AND OTHERS 
We specialize in finding the difficult and out-of-print 
book. New and second-hand books in every department 
of Literature, English and Foreign, atpelionsdy sup- 
. Good Books purchased and highest prices paid. 
logues 310, English Lit. from to the Present; 
Indian Literature. 


W.HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


Telegrams and Cables: Hefjer Cambridge 


ASecurity which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
§ unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 

e Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


_ All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Shipping 


& O. & BRITISH INDIA 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
: (Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EG 


Regular Sailings from 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or “‘ rummage ’”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Miscellaneous 


COURSE in BODY TRAINING and EXPRESSION for 

Stage and Film work (German Expressionist Method) is 

now being held in London. For full particulars write to 
Box 50, ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
MS » and speedily typed by experienced operators. 
Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 


Theatre 


ROYALTY (Gerrard 2690). EVERY EVENIN(: at 8.30 
Barry Jackson Presents 
BIRD-IN-HAND 

New Comedy by John Drinkwate: 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY a1 3.30 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 25.8.1928 
Faber and G Nash & Gra 

Allen & Unwin a wyer 

Arrowsmith Foulis dhams Press 

Bale & Danielssos Gyldendal Peter Davies 
Harrap Richards Press 

Bena 

Brentano's 

Bur Hodder & Stoughtos 

Sheed Ww 

Cobden Sandersoa Stanley Paul 

Crosby Lockwood Labour ‘Publishing Co. Thee Studio 

Dent Victor Gollancs 

Duck M Ward, Lock 

Elkin Mathews and Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 

urray Wishart 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 


‘TRUST HOUSE’ HOTEL LIST 
Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, Phone 8844 Gerrard 


you cannot do without the Fi 


of 
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RECOGNISED ORGAN OF THE If yo 
TOUCH 
THE H | 
FESSION in Great Britain 
JOURNAL 
Advertise in 
EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE ONE SHILLING 
* The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
If you want to be familiar ve 
The 
ENGLISH LAW Write: Assistant Editor, “The Solicitors’ “rr 
29 Breams Buildings, B.C.4. Fren 
AND PRACTICE 
LETT! 
R E A D “*THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL’—THAT 
ADMIRABLY CONDUCTED PAPER OF oe 
THE PROFESSION.” 
** The Solicitors’ Journal.” —The Hon. Mr. JUSTICE McCARDIE. = 
NATIONAL REVIEW T 
[||| Foreign Affairs] | 
An Monthly Review consi 
Episodes of the Month ag 
An Admiral's Myths By ANOTHER ADMIRAL <4 Published the First of the Month Bi divin 
The Kitchener-Curzon Controversy and its gm 
. yng General Sir GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B. Contents August Issue : tute | 
The Impenitent German J. H. HARLEY The Other Half of 
Charles C. Morrison 
Engin The British Commonwealth Labour 
The Little Runners of the Conference— H. Smell, MP 
The Colour Line in 8S. Africa— Th 
The ‘Pest H. G. W. WOODHEAD F. S. Livie-Noble 
0 
RICHARDSON, R.A. What Germany Demands—0o Nuschke to ar 
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